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THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


The question of Immortality involves the question of Sub- 
stance. What is Substantial? If a being can be proved to 
be substance, it is of course permanent, and cannot be de- 
stroyed. Is the soul substance? 

I. The substance of that which can be destroyed must ne- 
cessarily possess other potentialities than the one realized. 
The destructible thing is not substance, but a mere phase of 
it. Substance contains in itself the entire round of possibili- 
ties or potentialities; its actuality and potentiality are one. 

Illustrations. — An individual thing—a stone—may be 
crumbled to dust; the dust may be pulverized in water, or 
chemically changed, and its being mingled with a score of 
substances, in which all of its original identity is lost. 

A plant grows and possesses individuality ; it may be cut 
down and rot, and mingle with the atmosphere and soil, or 
be burnt up and its elements unite with others. 

A chemical element even, (e.g. a quantity of oxygen,) will, 
if set free, seek some other elements, with which it soon com- 
bines and loses all its former shape and properties. 

A piece of iron rusts or oxydizes until it is a piece of iron 
no longer. Water is potentially ice or vapor when it is liquid, 
or when it is ice it is potentially vapor or liquid. Any indi- 
vidual form of water may be destroyed at once, by realizing 
either of its potentialities. 

II. Thus so long as a being has potentialities which de- 
pend upon beings other than itself, it is destructible. Allow 
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a change in the totality of the conditions which surround it, 
and you change it. 

Ill. A destructible being, therefore, is limited from without 
and finds itself conditioned by others. If there is an inde- 
structible being or a true Substance, it must be such a being 
as has its limits or determinations within and through its 
own act. 

IV. A self-determined being is therefore the only immortal 
being. It alone possesses individuality independent of other 
beings. Alteration is a process of “othering.” If a self-deter- 
mined being alters, it must be through its own act. It is its 
own other, its own limit, its own means, and its own end. All 
its activity moves in a circle, and has itself for a result. It is 
thus a unity and a duality. 

V. It is therefore true that no substance can exist except a 
self-determined one. 

To define more clearly what a self-determined substance is, 
we must consider it in each of its functions: —(qa) It is that 
which determines, and (0) that which is determined. 

(a) As the determiner, the pure active, it is not in anywise 
limited, and has no constitution or nature which characterizes 
it. Itis pure potentiality. (6) But as determined it is the 
pure passive, the constituted, the nature, and is that which 
characterizes. 

The determiner is not a being in time and space, but is the 
Ego of a conscious being. The act of this Ego results as “the 
determined” in a “character.” 

VI. The self-determined being is, as such, only in the form 
of Consciousness. 

Thus we have found the substantial, and can say that it is 
conscious being. 

VII. Conscious Being, which is determiner and determined, 
active and passive, subject and object, is in the form of a pro- 
cess of self-identification; this is an eternal process, for the 
reason that this activity creates its own object, a circle whose 
end is its beginning. 

It develops through the continual approximation of its pas- 
sivity to its activity, through its dissolving of its objectivity 
into subjectivity. This development therefore, instead of de- 
stroying individuality as change does, is a process of self- 
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identification, the very essence of consciousness itself. It Is 
History. 


HISTORICAL. 
(A Fantasia on Hegel's Philosophy of History.) — 


Human history divides into three great epochs, when con- 
sidered according to its theory of the nature of the soul. In 
the earliest stage—what may be called the fcetal life and in- 
fancy thereof—we find no developed conceptions on this sub- 
ject. In the second epoch the soul is regarded as a product 
of Nature and subordinate thereto. In the third epoch man 
comes to assign to his soul the rank of self-existence, and 
accordingly he subordinates all else to himself. 

These three epochs may be again classified as the periods 
ef dominion (a) of the senses— with fancy and imagination; 
(0) of the Understanding — with reflection and abstraction ; 
(c) of the Reason — with insight and concreteness of compre- 
hension. 

I. The simple sensuous knowing does not make distinction 
among the objects of time and space, separating the depend- 
ent.from the independent. Everything to it is an immediate 
existence; and since immediate existence must be causa sui 
or self-determined, the infant is prone to regard all immediate 
things as possessed of intelligence and will, so far as these 
attributes are implied in arbitrariness. The South Sea sava- 
ges thought that fire (when Captain Cook first kindled it on 
_ their island) was a malignant demon that fed on dry wood, 
and bit any one that touched it. Like the South Sea Island- 
ers, almost the whole of Africa south of the Great Desert is 
peopled with human infants. The light of the sun of the phy- 
sical world glares upon them with unparalleled splendor; but 
the light of inner consciousness shines as yet only with feeble 
rays. They do not possess any knowledge of themselves as 
universal beings. Hence, the soul is to them a mere embodi- 
ment of caprice and arbitrariness. 

What we find existing in Africa at the present day, we find 
to have been the primeval condition of mankind in general if 
we correctly infer from such data as are given us. 

All historic certainty ceases when we trace back the annals 
of any nation for a comparatively short period. Beyond this 
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lies the realm of tradition and mythology, in which the typi- 
cal and historical are confounded. Back of this we are able 
to trace still a few steps further by means of the data derived 
from natural science. We can, for instance, in the Swiss lakes 
—in the cypress forests sunk below New Orleans—in the deep 
mud along the Nile—in the remains of human art there found 
—we can trace an approximate chronology that extends some 
thousands of years beyond the written records. The geologist 
—considering the rates of deposit of deltas and of the growth 
and decay of forests—affirms the existence of the human race 
in the Mississippi valley nearly 50,000 years before our time. 
Baron Bunsen finds the Egyptians advanced in civilization far 
enough to manufacture pottery, from seven to nine thousand 
years before our era. How ancient were the dwellers on the 
Swiss lakes, we shall not inquire. The pre-historic human 
being seems to have been substantially the same as the 
unhistoric human being of the present. Absorbed in the 
dreamy life of the senses, he lived, and died, and made no 
sign. The absence of objects upon which he has impressed 
his rational will is proof conclusive that he had not attained 
to that degree of self-knowledge which characterizes human- 
ity when advanced beyond sensuousness. 
Man as an individual, immediate existence—as a sensuous 
object —stands over against all that is in time and space as 
‘a pure other or opposite. The Reason within him which is 
as yet potential (undeveloped) can transcend all bounds in 
space. It can invent Mathematics, and thereby pronounce the 
necessary conditions of all immediate being in the universe, 
throughout all time. But when man is in the savage state, he 
has not yet gained possession of this universal attribute of 
his, and therefore is no master over Nature. Nature is to him 
an overpowering necessity and he yields to external circum- 
stances. Of course, his idea of immortality is very vague. He 
believes in spectres and ghosts, and tries by spells to raise or 
allay the demonic power of departed spirits. He is as yet 
unborn from the dominion of Nature into self-determination 
{the realm of Spirit), and may therefore be said to be en 
rapport with Nature. Somnambulists feel their separation 
as individuals from their bodies; the phenomena akin to 
animal magnetism are most frequent among the lowest ranks 
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of humanity. Hence, although they hold to the separate ex- 
istence of the soul after death, yet as they merely exist under 
the control of natural powers in life, so in death the soul is 
not conceived as anything more than a natural existence—a 
ghost—a body which has lost some very important attributes 
and gained nothing of advantage thereby. Life’s functions 
all gone, it can eat no more and drink no more—no more en- 
joy the delights of the body. 


II. In the second epoch of History man ascends into a con- 
scious separation of the individual from the generic entity. 
Man as universal is contrasted with man as individual. This 
epoch is transitional. Here belong China, India and the Bud- 
dhist civilizations, with the Persian, Phoenician, and Egyp- 
tian, in which the principle is modified. In one simple word, 
we name this phase the Oriental. The Universal is distin- 
guished from the Particular; but the Universal is identified 
as the negative might of Nature, and man is the Particular 
which is ever annulled by it. The Brahmin can only save 
himself from external annihilation and absorption into Brahm 
by performing the act of absorption himself, through abstrac- 
tion; when he becomes giddy with self-contemplation, and 
loses all special consciousness like the dreamer and the mes- 
meric subject, then he is Brahm and superlatively blest. 
Holding as he does this absolute abstraction to be the High- 
est Truth, it is consistent that he should despise all that is 
distinctively human. He builds asylums for old cows and 


_ monkeys, but leaves sick humanity to perish miserably. 


The animal in general is the appearance of Brahm even more 
than the man, for the latter has consciousness, which diffracts 
prismatically into multiplicity of individuals, while the brute 
instinct remains still in implicit unity. 

This stage is properly to be called the Pantheistic stage. 
Allis God and God is one. All multiplicity, therefore, is 
only Maya or delusion. There is and can be only One, the 
negative unity that absorbs all into it, the Saturn that de- 
vours all children of Time. The varieties of this fundamental 
doctrine of the Orient may be briefly characterized as follows: 
they are stages of ascent towards a recognition of the soul as 
independent of Nature. 
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(a) First, there is China with its one substance upon which 
all depends. The emperor is the visible embodiment of it— 
_ the patriarchal principle, in which the individual is the merest 
organ of the unity that articulates the whole as patriarch and 
monarch. Note, that in the savage races there was resem- 
blance to the vegetable organism—each part a separate indi- 
vidual, and no real individuality anywhere—all was particu- 
larity. In China there is one organism like that of the lowest 
animal—the polyp, which can feel only. Feeling is the refer- 
ence of the whole to a central point—the central self being 
at home in the members. The plant cannot feel, for each of 
its members is a separate individual, and thus there is no 
return into one centre. In China we have what corresponds 
to feeling. 

(b) India seizes this substantial unity ag articulated into 
members (castes), and we thus attain one degree more of dis- 
tinctness. These articulations constitute the basis of Castes. 
The spiritual substance is rigid and allows no transitions: 
the chandalas are lowest, and cannot ascend to the next step; 
they must forever remain distinct, in their marriages and 
associations, from all others. So, too, the other castes, each 
exists in isolation from the rest. Thus, in recognizing the 
Brahmin as descended from the Head of Brahma, and as 
thereby possessing in himself the possibility of realizing 
Brahm in himself, the East Indian idea at the same time 
places the Universal as a rigid wall—a law of Nature—around 
humanity, leaving the individual no freedom at all. 

(c) The next higher realization is the Buddhistic. In the 
Lama worship all are, or may become, priests—no rigid caste 
system restrains—and in each one of these priests is the 
possibility of becoming the Grand Lama. But when we come 
to the Persian and Zend ideas we note the advent of a new 
element of Consciousness. The extreme East—China, India, 
and Thibet — have seized true Being as one (as completely 
abstract) and have regarded this as positive, letting all mul- 
tiplicity stand as a mere delusion. They do not make any 
account of the negative by itself. But the Persian seizes the 
negative, and attributes validity to it as the opposite of the 
positive. He makes two principles: a positive and negative; 
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and has broken the abstract unity of the more eastern 
nations. He has in this seized the nature of spirit more 
profoundly, for he recognizes in it the importance of the 
negative, which is the source of all particular existence. Of 
course, the negative is as substantial as the positive —the 
Particular is as substantial as the Universal. 


(d) The Persian does not seize this thought in all its bear- 
ings, but lets it abide in its most obvious realization in na- 
ture—that of light and darkness. The substance of the 
remoter East is related to the particularity of man, as a neg- 
ative of it. The realization of the substance destroys man’s 
consciousness, and he perishes as an individual. But Nature 
has a dualism and the Persian has discovered it. 

The light now comes in through openings at the top of this 
cave, and we are in a fair way to escape into the free air of 
spirit. With dualism arises the principle of activity, and the 
contrast of the negative with the positive leads to a unity 
quite concrete, as the substance of all. 


(e) This leads to the Pheenician conception, wherein the 
same idea is more developed. Pain is the chief element in 
this mode of worship. Pain is the feeling of subjectivity. 
The particularity or Finite is itself negative, and in pain 
feels itself negated. Of course, in pain there is a synthesis 
of the finite subject with what limits it, and hence where 
pain is, there is a transcending of mere finitude. To make 
this an object of consciousness in Religion shows the further 


- elaboration of the new principle which came in with the 


Persians. The Negative as darkness is at first seized as 
codrdinate with the Positive as light, and in this the Par- 
ticular is seized as an essential phase. The Phoenicians in 
their Adonis-worship seize the Negative as related to the 
Positive in the form of Pain, and thus develop a deeper in- 
sight into the nature of spirit. Hercules is the chief deity of 
the Pheenicians; he ascends from the human by his own 
deeds and becomes divine, i.e. he negates his negativity, 
or cancels his finitude; by renouncing his ease and comfort 
—denying (negating) himself as a natural being — undergo- 


ing his “labors” (types of the labors of humanity)—he deter- 
mines himself. 
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Of this transitional phase presented in the Western-Orien- 
tal History, Egypt is the culmination. Hitherto the Natural 
has been the Substantial, and spirit, or the soul of Man—his 
consciousness—merely the product of Nature, a phase mere- 
ly, and no substantial mode. All the Orient, it is true, believes 
in the existence of the individual after death—the lowest sav- 
ages do that. But they believe it in the form of demonology 
and popular superstition, and all their thought upon the na- 
ture of the Substantial contradicts the popular belief. 

(7) In Egypt this contradiction culminates, and we have 
the perpetual recurrence of natural types with a half sym- 
bolic meaning peering through. This combination consti- 
tutes a riddle: a problem to be solved. Isis is Nature, and 
the Earth, and the remains of the Oriental unity. Osiris is 
the Nile, and the Sun, and Life. The Nile had its cycle of 
rise and fall, and of giving fertility to the land. The sun came 
and went in closest connection with it. The seed had a pe- 
riod of being buried in the mud and then of growth, and then 
appeared as seed again. Life seems a circle of birth, growth, 
decay, and death. All nature is this circle. It arises and 
departs—the Particular has no abiding, but the process itself 
seems to be eternal. 

This problem fashioned itself in sharpest outlines in the 
Sphinx: a rude rock beneath, a lion’s body, a human head: 
the whole range of nature from the lowest inorganic to the 
highest organic. It asked the question: what then? What 
then? Does the circle close upon itself, or does it develop 
spirally? How large a cycle does man embrace? If man be- 
comes a fish and rock, in his transmigration he loses con- 
sciousness of personal identity, and his immortality does not 
mean anything? If he is a mere wave of the universal sub- 
stance, he will undoubtedly be again swallowed up, and 
naught will remain of him. With the belief in Brahm, man 
in this life 7s swallowed up in Brahm, and has no separate 
determination. By death he cannot escape the same thing. 

The Egyptians made the soul’s cycle complete itself in three 
thousand years and return to the human form again. But in 
its symbols it half expressed a profounder insight into the na- 
ture of spirit, and again was piqued by this very expression 
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to endeavor to seize the meaning. Thus it alternately repeated 
the symbol and strove to seize the truth symbolized ; and thus 
ends the Oriental or Pantheistic stage of the doctrines regard- 
ing the nature of the soul. 

Ill. When we find a theory that makes consciousness the 
permanent characteristic of the entire cycle of the Soul, we 
have ascended above the Orient and taken the true spiritual 
point of view—and this begins with Greece. 

It is the Greek who answers the Sphinx riddle—a riddle 
asking for the cycle that remains self-identical in all its pha- 
ses. Man is the “solvent word”: “know thyself” the destiny, 
final aim, of spirit. The beginning of this (the final period 
of history) presents us with an undeveloped and incomplete 
form. The Greek has found the human soul as a conscious 
being to be the substantial essence of the world. It places 
its ideals as fair divinities on Olympus, and its mythology 
tells us how Spirit in the form of self-determining individu- 
ality has overcome the forces of Nature and the primordial 
forms of the same—the Titans together with the elder 
dynasty of gods. In its assertion of the Substantial as a 
concrete individual it has neglected the depths of the human 
spirit; we may say, therefore, that the Greek merely asserts 
in a general or vague manner the substantiality of the soul. 

It is the Roman who seizes more centrally the human spirit. 
He seizes the realized Will, wherein the character or abiding 
individuality is displayed. What I am through general hab- 
its, or through blindly following the conventionalities of soci- 
ety, is not my own individuality in so high a sense as what I 
am through strength of will long directed to the realization of 
rational deeds. The will, energizing, makes for itself certain 
forms, and these when stated are codes of laws. The Roman 
laws are the rational forms in which all modern peoples have 
secured at least the first stages of their freedom. 

But this development of spirit, although more central in its 
apprehension of the true essence, is still partial. The Will, 
although self-determination, is only an undeveloped form of 
it. It always presupposes something opposed to it which 
needs its action and modification. Thus its act extends be- 
yond itself, and does not strictly return into itself. Its cycle, 
therefore, is not perfect. It involves an uncancelled external- 
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ity. In the struggle of the Roman consciousness to complete 
the will to a pure self-determining Being, it widens its scope, 
and, through its external conquests becoming more and more 
a totality and a resistless might to the without-lying territo- 
ry, it dirempts itself and becomes despotic (i.e. not finding 
the external limit strong enough to try the strength of its po- 
litical will, it wreaks the surplus upon its own subjects). Its 
will reacts upon itself, and slavery and oppression follow. 
As soon as antithesis of this kind develops, the rational ba- 
sis of the will disappears and arbitrariness takes its place. 
For the opposing parties do not find their limits in the 
Reasonable—or the Universal—but each is restrained only 
through the opposing will of the other party. 

IV. Under these circumstances, the entire civilized world of 
that time lets go its hold of the Substantial which has been em- 
bodied for it in the state. In this utter ruin of its temporal sub- 
stance, it turns within to find the deepest of all reconciliations. 
At this point the Christian principle enters as the fulfilment of 
the desire of the world. Man as man (all men) are in essence 
the same. The Internal, which is the True, can only be real- 
ized through the renunciation of all naturalness ; naturalness 
is the form of dependence, or of being determined from with- 
out. Hence in this new stand-point we have arrived at the 
complete annulment of Nature as the substantial. We are 
now to regard the soul as the final cause of the world, and as 
eternal through the fact that it produces its own reconcilia- 
tion by voluntary renunciation of all that is alien to it. Only 
that which is able to pass through this infinite negation can 
be considered as abiding. Paradox as it may sound: the 
product of its own negation is the only product that can sur- 
vive the mutations of time. This is the relation of the Chris- 
_ tian idea to the world into which it came and took root. 

All institutions gradually took on a form in accordance 
with it. All conventionalities and laws and institutions of 
modern times are direct outgrowths of the doctrine regard- 
ing the soul which we have enunciated. Were we to set up 
as a principle the denial of man’s immortality and draw 
logical results, we should annihilate all that is regarded as 
rational by the modern world, whether in society or the state, 
in Art, Religion or Philosophy. 
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To sum up this historic view: 

The first epoch, (the unhistorical period) of the race, while 
it holds to the existence of the soul after death, does not 
really grant any validity to the soul as a substantial exist- 
ence, but seizes only its idiosyncrasies. It believes in sorcery. 

The second epoch grants also the individual existence after 
death, but comes in conflict with its theoretic tenets concern- 
ing the nature of substantial existence. It holds conscious- 
ness to be incompatible with Absolute Being. This is the 
Pantheistic view, and the common form of statement is this: 
The soul is not an essence; itis a product of Nature, and re- 
turns back at death or ultimately into Nature again. Itisa 
wave in the ocean of Being, and ultimately is swallowed up, 
and never succeeds in attaining to true individuality. 

The third epoch, which culminates with Christianity, is that 
in which Nature is subordinated to spirit. The latter is seized 
as the true universal essence whose form is individuality ; 
while Nature is, on the contrary, held to be the estrangement 
of spirit from itself, and thus a mere becoming of spirit, and 
consequently as without essence when regarded by itself. 

All Christian dogmas contain as innermost kernel the true 
speculative doctrine of the soul, no matter how unmeaning 
some of those doctrines are to the sensuous form of thinking. 
Take, for example, that of total depravity, a doctrine growing 
unpopular in some directions because of its too narrow inter- - 
pretation: it states that man by nature is totally depraved; 
that by nature there is no good thing in him. That this is the 
deepest truth with reference to spirit, all will bear witness 
who reflect that Nature is regarded as that which is made 
what it is by an external power; that it is that which is ex- 
tended in Space and Time. Now every one considers that 
human being as the lowest who has not anything but natural 
or brute impulses, and who has not subdued them and re- 
formed his character. Everybody despises as idiotic him who 
has not thought out anything for himself, but who takes ev- 
erything from others through imitation. But even imitation 
is impossible without partial self-determination; without a 
partial cancelling of one’s own naturalness, of course one could 
never put on the semblance of another. Spirit cannot grow 
by accretion. No man can give another one a truth except 
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on condition that the latter receive it by thinking it over, and 
thus being creatively active. Thus, in the doctrine of total 
depravity is stated the great principle that Spirit is a self- 
activity, and is nothing except through its own mediation. 

In conclusion, we may briefly state the grounds of the doc- 
trine of Immortality freed from historical wrappage. There 
are now, as in all times, three views extant: the view origin- 
ating from sensuous, thinking the view originating from the 
reflective intellect, and, thirdly, that taken by the Rational 
or Speculative intellect. 

To the senses, immortality cannot be much more than a 
mere fancy. To the reflective intellect, now very active in the 
direction of natural science, it must grow ever more uncertain 
the more it ponders the problem. But as doubt is diffused by 
natural science, a correction will always come in through the 
manifestations of the natural side of spirit as exhibited in 
the phenomena of instinct, somnambulism, &c. For the 
atomistic reflection, while demanding a substrate for its hy- 
pothetical faculties and forces, will become so completely 
abstract and mechanical that the magical side of spirit must 
reassert itself again and again. 

To the speculative insight, however, immortality is ever a 
clear result. 

The possibility of death can only belong to a being which 
is not self-limited. A being limited through another may 
perish through the removal of the limit. A body always 
has external limits, and the removal of these, causes the 
destruction of its individuality. The permanent abiding 
cannot find a lodgement in any particular body for the men- 
tioned reason. Wherever bodies are concerned, a process 
is the only permanent thing involved. The Permanent must 
have within itself its determining limits; in other words, it 
must be that which forms or builds its own character. But to 
be this, it must exist as a pure Negative related to itself. To 
think this, requires the thought of an activity without a sub- 
strate, which is a difficult thought. But Schelling says that 
whoever cannot think action or antithesis without a substrate 
cannot philosophize at all. This pure negative relation to 
itself is exactly what calls itself “I’—the Ego or subject of all 
conscioysness. To be able to think itself under the form of 
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“Tam,” a being must be generic and individual at the same 
time. Buta generic individual is not capable of being de- 
stroyed by change, for all change only affects it unessentially. 
It is the swmmum genus, and there is no transcending it. This 
constitutes what we call personal identity. In self-conscious- 
ness, subject and object are the same. In life simply—as it 
appears in animals—instinct takes the place of the Ego, and 
when this is the case the genus is sundered into male and fe- 
male individuals (sex — sect —sundered), so that neither is 
complete, and both are perishable in consequence. This was 
well understood even by Plato, who states the division of the 
individual into an antithesis as the characteristic of all the 
realms of Nature. 

In the final epoch of History alone does man recognize fully 
his own essence. All the movements of civilization are the 
unfolding into actual realization of his infinite ideal. 


CoNcLUSION. 
The Speculative Insight into Immortality—Its Outline. 


Ist Position.—All being is either dependent or independent; 
if the former, then it is a part of the latter. 

2d Position.—Independent being is either determined (made 

' what it is) by itself, or by somewhat else; but since deter- 
mination by another would make it dependent, it follows 
that all Independent Being is self-determined. 

3d Position.—Self-determined Being is a subject and object 
in one—determiner and determined. It is Self-conscious 
Being. (See Jour. Sp. Phil., vol. I. p. 119.) 

4th Position.—Original or Independent Being—called God in 
Religion—is Pure Self-consciousness, and this is the Activ- 
ity which makes itself its own object. 

5th Position.—But this implies the externality of Himself to 
Himself, and this is Space; and since knowing is a reducing 
of externality to internality, time is present as the cancelling 
of space. Hence, too, arise the kingdoms of Nature—a se- 
ries of ascending degrees which reflect God more and more 
as they ascend in the series, by being more self-determined. 

6th Position.—This series must end in a being which is God’s 

image or self-object—his thought of himself—and this Being 

must realize in himself the complete ascent beyond Time 
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and Space. And were this not so, there could be no Abso- 
lute self-determined Being and no God—no substance, and 
consequently no finite or changing being. 


7th Position.—Man is such a being as ends the series of Na- 
ture; for if we suppose a higher than man created, were he 
a fixed being, man being a progressive being would tran- 
scend him; or if that being were a progressive being, he 
would only be identical in nature with man after all. 


The demand that the reflection into Himself shall be com- 
plete — that God’s Image shall actually exist —can only be 
fulfilled by a Being that can cut loose entirely from Nature 
or externality and still preserve individual characteristics — 
can be fulfilled, in short, only by immortal beings. The self- 
identity whose characteristics are through and by means of 
self-determination, is permanent self-identity, whereas that 
identity which consists in external marks—conferred by ex- 
istences alien to the subject marked —is perishable and is 
destroyed the moment the externalities are removed, like 
individual waves in the ocean. 

The necessity of the existence of immortal beings i is not a 
constraint (or external limit) to the Absolute, but is only His 
logical necessity or self-determination. 

The doctrine of future existence may be held (as it is by 
Oriental peoples) independent of the doctrine of Immortality. 
All proofs of Immortality must ground ultimately in the one 
here. given, namely: that the series of nature must end in 
a Being which has permanent identity, one in whom generic 
and individual are one, one whose character is self-made. 
Man claims the position, not as an animal, but only ‘asa 
thinking being. 

Thus reversing the seven positions above stated: If there 
is no immortal individual being that ascends from Nature, 
then the Absolute which nature reflects is nowhere reflected 
as a Permanent, and hence his determination does not return 
to himself; hence He is finite and no Absolute, and thus He 
sinks into the rank of other natural beings. Thus there can 
be no self-determined beings and no totalities; hence every- 
where only dependence and partialness ; and this dependence 
depends not on itself, for that would contradict its dependent 
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nature; nor on the Independent, for that cannot exist un- 
der this hypothesis. Therefore, no determination, whether 
through itself or through others, can exist, but each is naught, 
all is naught. 

But if anything is, then there must exist the Absolute and 
its reflection ; and its reflection implies immortal beings. And 
man fulfils as subject-object (conscious Ego) the conditions, 
and is therefore immortal. 


“THE SETTLEMENT FOR ALL POSSIBLE PHILOSOPH- 
ICAL DISPUTES. 


By A, E. KRogEGER, 


It certainly is not likely that two persons will ever fall into 
a dispute about any proposition, unless they either hold each 
a different interpretation of one of the words contained in that 
proposition, or unless that proposition is the assertion of some 


empirical fact. We, of course, can and will ever continue to 
dispute about the latter sort of assertions, as, for instance, by 
whom powder was first invented; how far the sun is distant 
from the earth, &c.; or rather we will not dispute, but simply 
disagree on those matters, leaving, by mutual consent, the 
questions open to future empirical rectification. But that we 
can ever dispute about propositions of not an empirical char- 
acter, provided we have precisely the same definition of every 
word in a proposition, seems to be utterly impossible ; since 
every such proposition ought apparently to be reducible to 
or —A not =A. For a non-empirical proposition 
involves a conception, and the assertion of a predicate as 
belonging to it. Now, if I do not agree to the predicate as a 
component of the conception, then the difficulty is simply that 
T have not defined that conception as my opponent wants it 
defined, and we are involved in a word dispute as to whether 
in ordinary language the conception named by him is used as 
involving such a component or not. One of us will then have 
to choose a different, or coin a new, word, and by so doing 
our whole dispute will have been settled. 
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Hence real disputes would seem to be impossible, provided 
all propositions of a non-empirical character are in fact redu- 
cible to A—A, or are, as the technical phrase is, analytic 
judgments ; and the question remains simply whether an- 
other kind of judgments or propositions, that is to say, 
whether synthetic judgments are possible, and since all em- 
pirical propositions upon which, as before said, we may dis- 
agree but cannot dispute, are synthetic,— whether synthetic 
propositions a priori are possible ? 

This, it will be remembered, is the famous question which 
Kant put at the head of his Critic of Pure Reason. That they 
are possible is evident from the fact that every rational being 
makes use of them. Apart from the Science of Mathematics, the 
whole Science of Physics, in its fundamental principles, is 
nothing but a series of synthetical propositions. This is evi- 
dent, for no empirical observation can produce in me the con- 
ception of, for instance, Cause; and yet it is said that every 
change must have a cause. I observe only the change; and 
yet here arises the conception of Causality in my mind, and 
of itself joins that conception of change. How is this arising 
at all possible? Hume’s solution, that it is a matter of habit, 
solvés nothing. Infinite repetition changes not a change into 
causality ; and thus Hume falls simply into the old sophisti- 
cal error of thinking he has solved something by squeezing in 
between the problem and the solution the infinite divisibility 
of time and space. At every moment and repetition the 
question still recurs: When does the conception of change 
turn into that of causality ; when does the judgment cease to 
be analytic and become synthetic? To postpone the time does 
not make the matter easier. Now if synthetical judgments 
are possible, and if we can therefore utter of a subject more 
predicates than its own conception offers, the problem arises: 

Can we find arule by which to go on thus adding predicates, 
or is that adding an arbitrary matter? If we can find a rule, 
then all disputes on this field, and with it all disputes what- 
ever, are forever cut off; if no such rule can be discovered, 
then propositions on any subject not empirical ought to be 
removed from all controversy, since they cannot be decided. 

The rule here demanded was first discovered by Kant; it is 
singular that it was never before thought of, and that indeed 
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the whole problem, the solution whereof settles all disputes, 
was never clearly conceived before him. This rule is: 

If in thinking a subject you cannot think it, or think at all, 
indeed, without thinking something else not contained in the 
subject, and in so far its opposite, then you can and must add 
this other additional predicate to the subject in a synthetic 
judgment. 

Now since the thinking of any particular subject is empiri- 
cal, as being this or that, the problem can be reduced to this: 
What must I think or add synthetically when I think a sub- 
ject generally? Or, if I, as the thinking, think a subject gen- 
erally, what additional thoughts or predicates are involved in 
such thinking? The answer to this question gives rise to the 
Science of Knowledge, and settles all possible disputes. Dis- 
covered by Kant, this answer is framed by Fichte as follows: 

The thinking power, Ego, cannot think itself without a 
Non-Ego from which to distinguish itself, nor a Non-Ego 
without thinking itself as not the Non-Ego; hence, with the 
conception of the one, that of the opposite thereof necessarily 
arises ; with the conception of both, that of their mutual rela- 
tion; with the conception of their mutual relation, 1st, that of 
a relation wherein the Ego is dependent, (causality-relation) ; 
2d, that of a relation wherein the Non-Ego is dependent (sub- 
stantiality-relation), and thus of a conflict of opposite direc- 
tions in the Ego, which again cannot be thought without an 
infinite activity of the Ego checked and thus thrown back and 
again reproduced and cast out (space, matter, and time; pow- 
ers of contemplation and sensation); which infinite activity 
can again not be thought as thus checked unless it is also 
thought as actually infinite and not checked, as which, it is 
called Infinite tendency to determine, Moral Law, &c., wherein 
the whole problem of synthetical development comes to an 
end because the starting point has been returned to. 

Thus it appears that all disputes may be settled, namely: 

All empirical propositions are simply to be determined by 
empirical proof, and may therefore be disagreed about, but 
can never be truly disputed; using the word “disputed” as 
implying a compulsion on the part of the disputant to agree. 

All analytic propositions are not disputable, since any dis- 
agreement upon them can arise only from a misunderstanding - 
as to the words employed. 8 
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No synthetical propositions @ priori are disputable, since 
each such proposition must bring the proof that the mind 
cannot think anything at all without thinking it; a proof 
that is complete and sufficient. — 

Only so long as the latter fact is not recognized, as Kant 
or Fichte’s Science of Reason is not accepted or a similar one 
made, will synthetical propositions be the cause of those 
endless, empty disputes that have disgraced theology and 
philosophy for so many ages, and upon which mankind has 
wasted such vast energies. 

Is it so very difficult to understand this, so very difficult to 
put, once for all, a stop to the stale and unprofitable specula- 
tions that pass for philosophical or metaphysical, and are as 
much chimeras as the nonsense uttered about square circles 
and circular squares / 


BOOK CLASSIFICATION. 


Whoever has had occasion to consult the classified cata- 
logues of Libraries in this country, or in Europe, has no 
doubt experienced the difficulty met with in determining what 
classes he shall search in order to find books treating on the 
topics of his investigation. The difficulty experienced by the 
investigator is still more troublesome to the corps of librari- 
ans. To determine the exact class to which the book belongs, 
to place it where it can be found again at once when inquired 
for, to open to the scholar seeking information the entire re- 
sources of the library ona special theme,—these are constant 
duties of the librarian that imply a good system of classifica- 
tion. Every scheme of classification rests upon some philo- 
sophical system as its basis. The writer of this article having 
had to devote considerable time to the subject with a view to 
the preparation of a library catalogue,* has brought forward 
his results with the hope that they may prove useful not only 
to librarians, but especially to philosophical students who 
desire to look over the whole range of human intelligence as 


* That of the Public School Library of St. Louis. The scheme here given has 
been adopted in its substantial details for that institution, and the tertheoming 
catalogue will be based on it. 
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realized in books. The scheme is given in detail at the close 
of this article. 
THE SCHEME. 

It uses Bacon’s fundamental distinction (developed in the 
De Augmentis Scientiarum, Book II. chap. I.) of the different 
faculties of the soul into Memory, IMAGINATION, and REason, 
from which proceed the three grand departments of human 
learning, to wit: History, Poetry, and Philosophy. Without 
particularly intending to classify books as such, Lord Bacon 
attempted rather to map out “human learning,” as he called 
it, and show its unity and the principle of development in the 
same. But his deep glance seized the formative idea which 
’ distinguishes different species of books. 

The content—or what books treat of—is not a sufficient basis 
of distinction to ground a classification on. For any class of 
books may treat of two or more phases of the content at once. 
Since Nature and Mind never exist isolatedly, but always in 
some degree of synthesis, it follows that nearly all books 
treat of both, and hence will prove hybrids in such a classifi- 
cation. It may be here remarked that the chief reason for 
the signal failure of the attempts at classification made by 
distinguished philosophers and literary men is this: they 
have conceived that the classifications of science would an- 
swer equally well for the classification of the books of a libra- 
ry; and whereas science has for its domain all existence, and 
tosome degree can be classified by its object-matter, they 
have sought to divide books on the same plan. Notable 
among the impractical systems of this order is that of Am- 
pére,* which divides “ Nodlogically ” and “Cosmologically ” 
according to a schematizing formalism as strict and stiff as 
mathematics. Coleridge, in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
has given another example of the same error, though in a more 
genial shape. Coleridge was a poet, as well as philosopher 
strongly influenced by the ideas of Schelling. Inasmuch as 
Schelling philosophized with the “Ideal and the Real” and 
their “Union”—making the Jdeal the “pole” of pure thought 
or Philosophy, and the Real the “pole” of Nature, and Art 
the union of the two, or the “Absolute Indifference ”— Cole- 
ridge likewise set out with “Pure Sciences” as the first divi- 


* See Appendix to Devey’s Logic, Bohn’s Library. 
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sion, placed “History, Biography and Geography” as the 
third, and for the middle or connecting link “Mixed and Ap- 
plied Sciences.” As results thereof we find the whole realm 
of Poetry crowded into a minute subdivision coérdinate with 
“Numismatics”; it is the sixth section of the third class of the 
second division of the whole! Its subdivisions are entirely 
omitted, while minute subdivisions are given to “Astronomy” 
and to “Invertebrals”! It is evident that Coleridge had in 
view only the requirements of a Cyclopedia.* 


* Edwards in his “Memoirs of Libraries” gives Coleridge’s classification different- 
ly. He has taken a modified form of it made for the purpose of adapting it to a library; 
hence he places “Literature and Philology” under a fourth general head. 

In the work of Edwards here cited, thirty-two celebrated schemes of classification 

-are given, thirteen of which are designated as ‘‘more or less dependent on, or illustra- 
tive of, systems of Metaphysics”; the others are ‘‘directed more or less specifically to 
the practical arrangement of books.” 

The most general divisions of some of the former schemes are as follows: that of 


Prosper Marchand (A.D. 1704): Class I. Philosophy, II. Theology, III. History, 
IV. Appendix—Polygraphy. 

System of Girard (1748): Class I. Theology, If. Nomology, III. Historiography, 
IV. Philosophy, V. Philology, VI. Technology. 

System of Girault: Class I. Preliminary Instruction, II. Cosmography, III. His- 
tory, IV. Legislation, V. Natural History, VI. Sciences and Arts. 

System of Bentham: Class I. Ontology, II. Pneumatology (such subclasses are 
found in this system as ‘‘Idioscopic Ontology,’’ ‘‘Poioscopic Somatics,” ‘Nooscopic 
Pneumatology,” ‘‘Polioscopic Ethics,” &c.) 

System of M. Albert (1847): Class I. Polylogy, IT. Cosmology, III. Andrology, 
IV. Theology. 

Of the practical schemes mentioned, the following are notable: 


System of Aldus Manutius (1498): Class I. Grammar, II. Poetry, III. Logic, IV. 
Philosophy, V. Holy Scripture. 

System of Johannes Rhodius (1631): Class I. Theology, 11. Jurisprudence, III. 
Medicine, IV. Philosophy, V. History, VI. Poetry, VII. Oratory, VIII. Rhetoric, 
IX. Logic, X. Philology, XI. Criticism, XII. Grammar. 

System of Bouillaud (1678): called the “French System,” and used with slight mod- 
ifications by Martin (1740), Debure (1768), and by Brunet in his well-known ‘‘Manuel 
du Libraire”’: Class I. Theology, II. Jurisprudence, III. Sciences and Arts, IV. Po- 
lite Literature, V. History. 

System of Leibnitz (1700): Class I. Theology, Il. Jurisprudence, II. Medicine, 
IV. Intellectual Philosophy, V. Mathematics, VI. Physics, VII. Civil History, VIII. 
Literary History and Bibliography, IX. Polygraphy and Miscellanies. 

System of St. Petersburg Imperial Library (1808): Class I. Sciences, II. Arts, Il. 
Philology. 

System of Middleton (1775): Class I. Theology, II. Profane History, III. Civil 
Law, IV. Philosophy, V. Mathematics, VI. Natural History, VII. Medicine, VIII. 
Polite Literature. 

System of Schleiermacher (1847): Class I. Encyclopedias, Literary History and 
Bibliography, II. Polygraphy, ILI. Philology, IV. Greek and Latin Literature, V. 
Modern Polite Literature, VI. Fine Arts, VII. Historical Sciences, VIII. Mathema- 
tical and Physical Sciences, IX, Natural History, X. Medicine, XI. Industrial and 
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Brunet’s system is the most popular of the unphilosophical 
order, and is somewhat practical —— after one has learned it; 
for it requires the memory exclusively, no aid being given the 
librarian by any intimation of a scientific justification at its 
base. It is needless to say that it codrdinates classes with 
subclasses and confounds genera with species, and yet has 
no practical reason therefor, inasmuch as some subdivisions 
have (in an ordinary library) ten times the number of books 
that may be found under some one general class; take, for 
example, a subdivision of “ Belles-Lettres” and compare it 
with the whole division of “Jurisprudence” or that of “The- 
ology.” It is clear that Brunet’s Catalogue was made rather 
for the bookseller in Paris than for the librarian. 

In the classification based on the three faculties—Memory, 
Imagination, Reason—whence we have History, Poetry, and 
Philosophy, the distinction according to form makes its ap- 
pearance, and is of some use in the classification of books. 
Lord Bacon, however, did not have in view any such use of 
his distinction, nor did he develop it in a proper shape to be 
of such use. Nor, finally, was it possible for him at that time 
to do this work, had he contemplated it; for the sciences had 
scarcely begun to unfold in his time sufficiently to give him 
ahint as to what form they would assume. He evidently 
thought that they would take a historical form, and therefore 
placed what has proved the most important branch under the 
division of “History.” It is for this reason that he names his 
third division “ Philosophy” — excluding its more obvious 
forms —the Sciences —from his mind in naming it. In his 
time, Prose Fiction had developed very little, and the novel- 
ists hitherto known had scarcely availed to advance any spe- 
cies of Prose to the dignity of Art; hence Bacon chose the 
name “Poetry” for the whole domain. In our time, the realm 
of Reflection and Speculation (Understanding and Reason) is 
called ScrENcE, Philosophy being merely one of its forms, 
while the realm of Phantasy or Productive Imagination is 
called Art or AisTHETICS. The derivation of the word Poet- 


Economical Sciences, XII. Philosophy, XIII. Theology, XIV. Jurisprudence and 
Politics, 


There is a tendency to the use of new-coined words in many of these schemes. It 
is of the utmost importance in a practical scheme to avoid pedantry of this sort. 
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ry, Poieo (/loéw, from hence zorety=to give de- 
terminations to something=to shape, i.e. to create by giving 
determination) containing creative significance, admirably 
adapted it to name the works of the Productive Imagination. 

An outline of Bacon’s system, as further elaborated in the 
nine books of the Advancement of Learning (De Aug. Sci.), 
is as follows: 


HISTORY. 
A. NATURAL HIsToRY. 
a. Generations [i.e. producing regularly]. 
1. Celestial bodies. 
2, Meteors and Comets .[?] 
8. Earth, Air, Fire, and Water, or the Elements. 
4. Species of Bodies .[?] 
b. Preeter-generations. 
Arts. 
B. Crvit History. 
a. Civil History Proper. 
(unfinished) 1. Memoirs. (a4) Commentaries, (4) Registers. (1) Calendars. (2) Jour- 
(defaced) 2. Antiquities (sources). (nals. 
(finished) 3. Perfect History. (1) Chronicles. (2) Biographies. (3) Special Histories 
4. Cosmographical. {or Narratives. 
b. Ecclesiastical History. 
1, History of Church. 
2. History of Prophecy. 
8. History of Providence. 
Literary History. 
C. APPENDIX TO HIsToRY. 
a. Speeches. 
b. Letters. 
c. Apothegms. 
POETRY. 
A. “NARRATIVE OR HEROIC”’ [Epic and Lyric]. 
B. DRaMATIC. 
C. ALLEGORICAL. Fables, Mythologies, &c. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
A. THEOLOGY or Divine Philosophy. 
B. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
a. Speculative. : 
1. Physics. (a) Principles of things. (+) Structure of things. (c) Varie- 
ties of things. (1) Concretes. Subdivided like Natural History into 
celestial, terrestrial,” (2) Abstract. a. Properties of matter. 
Motions. 
2. Metaphusics. (a) Essential forms. (5) Final causes. 
6. Practical. 
1. Mechanics. 
2. Magic [i.e. application of the discoveries of Science to practical uses— 
ec. Appendix. Mathematics. [Telegraph]. 
1. Pure Mathematics. a. Geometry (continued Quantity). 
b. Arithmetic (discrete Quantity). 
2. Mixed Mathematics. (a) Perspective. (6) Music. (c) Astronomy. 
(d) Cosmography (Geography). 
(e) Architecture. Mechanics. 
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C. PHILOSOPHY OF MAN. 
a. Human Philosophy. 
1. The Body (Somatology?) (a) Medicinal Art. (1) Hygienic. (2) Curative. 
(3) To prolong life. 
(b) Cosmetic. (c) Athletic. 
(d) Voluptuary (Liberal) Arts. (1) Painting. 
(2) Music. 
2. Soul and Body related. (a) Indications. (1) Physiognomy. 
(2) Interpretation of dreams. 
(b) Impressions upon the soul through the body. 
8. Soul. (a) Rational soul. (1) Faculties. (a) Logic. Artsof—I. Invention; 
Il. Judgment; III. Memory; 
IV. Tradition. 
(b) Ethics. I. Models. II. Cul- 
ture of mind; &c. 


The general unfitness of this system for the classification 
of books is apparent; it was not intended for it. But its 
principle of division is of great value. To be applied to the 
use of a library, it is necessary to seize and not lose sight of 
its spirit, in the details which Bacon gives. It will be found 
that in minor divisions and sections the content exercises a 
predominating influence on the classification, while in the 
principal divisions the form is the guiding principle. 

Inverting the order in which Bacon considers the system, 
Science should come first on account of its furnishing the 
method and principles for what follows: 

I. ScrencE gives the department of books in which con- 

scious prevails 
Il. Art (Aisthetics) gives the department in which “ organic 
unity” or unconscious system prevails. 
III. History gives the department in which the system is de- 
termined by accidental relations, such as time and place. 

The distinction of form must not be allowed to prevail 
throughout, but must be met and modified by the principle 
of subject-matter in all minor respects. It needs careful de- 
liberation to unite these two principles so as to retain the 
highest degree of simplicity in arrangement; and this is the 
main point to be borne in mind: that the principle of classi- 
fication is not a simple one, like that used by the classifiers 
of sciences — Coleridge, Ampére, Comte, and Aristotle — but 
a@ compound one, in which form and content mutually limit 
each the other. 

This compound principle, which is a concrete and practical 
one, gives for our guidance a series of rules like the fol- . 
lowing: 
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I. Main Divisions.—(a) Commence the system with the 
division that realizes in the highest degree the characteristic 
principle of the general class, and proceed from the fullest 
realization to the incomplete one which marks the transition 
to the following class; (b) commence the following class with 
those subjects most closely allied to what precedes, and then, 
secondly, take the type of the class, and proceed, thirdly, to 
the transition to the next. 

Illustration.—“Philosophy” is the highest type of Science, 
and hence begins the catalogue. 

Science ends with the Useful Arts, which form a transition 
to the division of Aisthetic Art, and this should commence 
with the “Fine Arts” and be followed by Poetry. 

Geography and Travels are placed before History proper, 
because under this head are included works of a freer and 
more literary character than Civil History as such; for the 
traveller is governed mainly by subjective caprice, and is 
not limited to a definite subject-matter like the historian or 
biographer. 

Il. Subdivisions.—(a) In the minor classifications, General 
Treatises should come first, and these should include Com- 
pends and so-called “Philosophies” of the subject (these 
being for the most part mere compends). Secondly should 
come the chief and important example of the general class, 
and then should follow its less important realizations. (0) 
But in science this principle is modified by that of the order 
of scientific development, giving the abstract first, and the 
complex and concrete later. 

Ilustration.—1. Compends, &c., of History. 2. Histories 
of Nations: this being the normal type of History. 3. His- 
torical Miscellany, including fragments of History. 

Ill. Appendices.— Collections and miscellaneous works 
should be placed like compends under the general head. 
Complete works of individuals, and certain complete collec- 
tions which it is desirable to keep together, should be consid- 
ered in respect to the compass of the subjects treated of, and 
placed under the most special head that will contain them. 

Ilustration.—Medical Encyclopedias would fall under the 
class of Medicine and not under General Cyclopzdias (99) in 
the Appendix, nor among general works in Natural Science. 
IV. Hybrids.— Any work not exactly falling under any 
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one section, or including two or more heterogeneous subjects 
which do not unite in some general head, must be classified 
according to the predominant one, or according to the obvi- 
ous purpose of the book, “cross-references” being made in 
the catalogue. 

Illustration. —1. Books on Architecture may fall under 
Mechanic Arts, or under Fine Arts, according to the point of 
view taken by the author in composing the work. 2. The 
“Art of Literary Composition” may fall under “Rhetoric,” or 
under “ Philology,” according as Grammar or Rhetoric pre- 
dominates therein. 3. “Engraving” may fall under “ Me- 
chanic Art,” or if a Treatise on Pictures produced by the 
engraver, under “Fine Arts.” 4. Natural History: although 
some of its treatises are merely descriptive, yet, since their 
object is scientific, they all fall under Science. 5. Juvenile 
Literature treats of Science, Travels, History, Fiction, &c.; 
yet, since the entire form of treatment is modified so as to 
interest and amuse youth while instructing them, all these 
books resemble novels and romances, which likewise may 
have scientific or historic content; they are, therefore, kept 
together and under the class of “ Prose Fiction.” 6. “Eccle- 
siastical History” (usually made a division under History) is 
so nearly allied to the treatment of Dogmatic Theology that 
it is important to keep the two together. The same principle 
applies to histories of other specialties. 7. “Theology” itself 
cannot be ‘separated from “Religion,” and hence the latter 
finds its works — Holy Scriptures, Liturgies, Church History, 
and other non-scientific works—under Science, for the reason 
that they are all tributary to Theology, which és a science; 
with the development of humanity they become more and 
more taken up into scientific forms. 8. “Jurisprudence” like- 
wise is for the most part not a collection of scientific works. 
_ at all, but the record of the realizations of the Practical Will 
in the shape of laws and usages. Its books, however, are used 
essentially for scientific and not for «sthetical or historical 
purposes. 9. “Essays” and “Criticisms” are not works of Art 
according to form, but are, strictly speaking, scientific, and 
would fall under Philosophy, or some other department of 
Science. Since, however, their content is some form of Art or 
Literature, they are useful solely to esthetic students, and 
are classified under Art. ; 
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With these guiding principles before us, our system devel- 
ops as follows: 


ScrencE unfolds into 


I. Philosophy, or the most general principles, the forms 
and archetypes of all the rest. It has the strictest, most 
systematic method, and is the source of all _— to 
the other sciences. 

I. Theology—the science of the Absolute, just as ‘Philoso- 
phy is the science of Science. 

II. Social and Political Sciences, including the treatises 
upon the institutions which relate man to his fellow- 
men in society and the state. His essential life as a 
spiritual being is conditioned upon his ascent above his | 
merely natural, individual condition, by means of com- 
bination in the social organism. 

These are— 

1. Jurisprudence (in which the social organism appears 
as a constraining necessity acting upon the indivi- 
dual from without). 

2. Politics (in which the individual reacts against this 
constraint, and exhibits himself as the free producer 
of the Universal, which is placed over him in the 
shape of Law). 

3. Social science. (Social science as Political Economy, 
exhibits the principles of combination, by means 
of division of labor, and how this results in the con- 
quest of nature and the dedication of it to the service 
of man. As Education, it exhibits the process of 
initiating the individual into the conventionalities 
of the social organism—man’s apprenticeship in ac- 
quiring the use of the tools of intelligence.) 

4. Philology. (Philology is placed in the division of the . 
Social and Political Sciences, because, as Science of 
Language, it is the science of the instrument that lies 
at the basis of all combination or organization. Lan- 
guage (The Word) is the image of Reason, and is not 
a natural product, but the invention of self-conscious 
thought; it is not found, but made— partly by the 
poetic phantasy, ‘and partly by the reflective under- 
standing. For the reason that Mind becomes, as it 
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were, crystallized or fized in Language, we place 
Philology as a connecting link between the Spiritual 
and the Natural. The language of a people embalms 
all the achievements of that people acting as a social, 
political, or spiritual organization.) 

These latter four sciences treat of the means 
through which man arrives at a comprehension of 
the necessity of the social organism, and through 
which the constraint becomes internal, and hence 
becomes freedom.. 


IV. Natural Sciences and Useful Arts: the former unfold the 
laws of Nature, the latter apply them to social uses. 
The transition is formed by Medicine, which is partly 
science, partly art. 

1. Mathematics is the science of the pure forms of Nature 
—time and space. 

2. Physics is Nature treated dynamically, and hence 
quantitatively or mathematically. 

3. Natural History is Nature organically considered, 
hence qualitatively and descriptively. Chemistry 
forms the transition from quantitative to qualitative ; 
it isthe realm where quantity constitutes qualitative 
difference. Astronomy is a hybrid, belonging to 
Mathematics and Natural History. — 

In Natural History we commence with the Mineral 
or Earth-organism, and ascend through the Plant 
and Animal to Man as a merely natural being (Eth- 
nology). 

4, Medicine is closely allied to Natural History, and its 
subjects take up in a new form the same content. 

5. The Useful Arts and Trades start from Natural Sci- 
ence and proceed to unite with it a purely empirical 
element. 


Art unfolds 
I. The Fine Arts. 
II. Poetry. 
Ill. Prose Fiction. . 
IV. Literary Miscellany, comprising rhetorical works (ora- 
tions) and literary essays which have either an Art 
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form more or less impure, or are so related to works of 
. Art in their subject-matter as not to be separated from 
this class. 


History— 


I. Geography and Travels form the first or most external 
class under History.’ 


Il. Civil History is the normal type of this division. 


Ii. Biography and Correspondence. Heraldry and Geneal- 
ogy also fall properly under this head. 


An APPENDIX is subjoined for certain works, or collections 
of works, which treat of topics belonging to each of the three 
general divisions. 

Minute Subdivisions. — Caution should be taken with re- 
gard to such works as do not fall readily into a special class 
under the general number of the section; they should be left 
without special letters, until, by the addition of similar works, 
they become too numerous, when a special subclass may be 
made, giving it a letter. 

Numbering.—Instead of the inconvenient method of mark- 
ing the classification of books by indicating all the grades 
(e.g. Hygiene = Sci. X. 5. ¢), it is better to have the classes 
numbered from 1 to 100, so as to have only two figures for 
most classes, and to add letters for subclasses as they arise. 
In this way the general numbering need not change, although 
new subclasses may be made frequently. The books on the 
shelves should be alphabetically arranged within the sub- 
classes (e.g. those of Hygiene numbered “57. c” should be 
- alphabetically arranged) according to the name of the chief 
author (i.e. the most distinguished name, when there are sev- 
eral authors’ or editors’ names in the title). This name and 
the subclass number should be written plainly on the book- 
label, so that the dullest library-boy can put any book in its 
exact place on the shelves, or find it instantly when he has 
obtained its classification from the catalogue. This system 
of numbering is one of the most practical and valuable feat- 
ures of the system here described. 

Small Libraries.—Private libraries, which are usually spe- 
cial in their character, need only the XIX general divisions, 
and a few subdivisions under one or more heads. 
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OUTLINES OF THE CLASSIFICATION. 


: PHILOSOPHY. L 
IL. 

URISPRUDENCE. Til. 

Po.itics. IV. 

A) SoctaL ScrENnceE. Vv. 
SCIENCE | PHILOLOGY. VI. 

Puysics. VIL. 

| ARTS. Userun ARTs. XI. 

ARTs. 

(B) POETRY. 
4 

ART. PROSE FICTION. XIV. 
| LITERARY MISCELLANY. XV. 

(C) AND TRAVELS. XVI. 
rere IVIL History. XVII. 

HISTORY. | Gren iso XVIII. 
(D) APPENDIX........APPENDIX—MISCELLANY. XIX. 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION. 
1. (A) SCIENCE. 


2. I. PHILOSOPHY. J. Natural Theology. 
3. History or PuiLosopHy and g- Religious Fiction. 
Compends. 12, EcciestasticaL History — 
4, MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. General. 
a, Anthropology (Animal a. History of the Church. 
Magnetism, &c.) 6. Acts of Councils and Sy- 
6. Psychology. nods. 
c. Logic. Missions, 
d. Metaphysics. d, Biography (Lives of 
5. Mora PHILOSOPHY. Christ, Saints, Martyrs, 
6. II, THEOLOGY. &e.) 
(Original and Transla- | 13. Systems— Christian 
tions.) and others. 
8 CoMMENTARIES. a. Swedenborgians. 
9. Lirureies (and Histories of 6. Mystics. 
Prayer, &c.) ce. Quakers. 
10. CHRISTIAN FATHERS. d. Spiritualists. 
ll. Dogmatic THEOLOGY. e. Mormons. 
a. Doctrinal. f. Superstitions and Delu- 
6. Hortatory. sions. 
e. Controversial. 14, JUDAISM. 
d. Sermons. 16. GREEK AND Roman MyTHOL- 
e. Evidences. OGY. - 


ORIENTAL AND PaGan RELI- 
GIONS. 
a. Mohammedanism. 
6. Buddhism. 
c. Brahminism. 
d. Fetichism. 


17. Social & Political Sciences. 
18. II. JURISPRUDENCE. 


19. GENERAL TREATISES. 

20. NATURAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
Law. 

21. ANCIENT FEUDAL AND CIVIL 
Law, 


22. (a) Common Law, (5) Canon Law, 
and (c) 
23. ORGANIC AND STATUTE Law. 
a. Federal Government. 
6. Particular States. 
ce. Cities and Corporations. 
d. Foreign Couutries. 
24. Reports or JupictaL Pro- 
CEEDINGS. 
a. American. 
b. Foreign. 
ec. Digests. 
25. SPECIAL TREATISES. 
a. Criminal Law. 
6. Martial Law. 
ec. Commercial Law. 
d. Medical Jurisprudence. 
26. IV. POLITICS. 


27. LEGISLATIVE ANNALS. 
a. Federal Government. 
6. Particular States of the 
Union. 
ec. Foreign Countries. 
28. Po.iticaL CONTROVERSY. 
a. Federal Government. 
6. Particular States of the 
Union. 
ec. Slavery Question. 
d. Foreign Countries. 
29. V. SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
30. PouiticaL Economy. 
a. Statistics (Census, &c.) 
6. Commerce & Navigation. 
c. Population and Produc- 
tion. 
d. Finance, Banking, &c. 
31. EpvucaTION. 
a. Special Treatises. 
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Educational Journals. 

School Reports. 

d, Reports of Special Educa- 

tional Institutions. 

e. Elementary Text Books. 

(1) Reading, Writing,and 
Spelling. 

(2) Arithmetic. 

(3) Geography. 

(4) History. 

(5) Grammar. 

(6) Ancient and Modern 
Languages. 


32. VI. PHILOLOGY (General and 


33. 


34. 


Comparative). 

GRAMMARS. _ . 
a. English. 

6. Latin. 

ce. Greek. 

French. 

e. German. 
DICTIONARIES. 

a. English. 

6. Latin and Greek. 
ce. French. 

d. German. 


Natural Sciences and Useful 


Arts. 


Vil. MATHEMATICS. 


ArirHMetic (and Numerical 
Tables). 
GEOMETRY, TRIGONOMETRY 
(and Compends). : 
a. Plane and Spherical Ge- 
ometry. 
b. Plane and Spherical Trig- 
onometry. 
c. Conic Sections. 


ALGEBRA AND HIGHER ANAL- 
ysis (and Compends). 
a. Algebra. 
b. Analytical Geometry. 
ce. Calculus. 


ENGINEERING (General Trea- 
tises, Table Books, &c.) 
a. Civil (Public Works). 
6. Mechanical (Machinery & 
Mill Work). 
Topographical (Survey- 
ing, &e.) 
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d. Military (Fortifications & 
Artillery). 
e. Navigation. 
41. VIII. PHYSICS. 


42. NaTURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
a. Special Branches. — 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
a. Electricity. 
b. Magnetism. 
c. Electro-Magnetism. 
CHEMISTRY. 
a. Inorganic. 
b. Organic. 
ASTRONOMY. 
. NATURAL HISTORY. 
a. Physical Geography. 
(Compends.) 
METEOROLOGY, &¢. 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
a. Geology. 
b. Geological Surveys. 
c. Mineralogy. 
3 Borany. 
50. Zoo.oey. 
51. ETHNOLOGY. 


52. X. MEDICINE. 
53. ComrenpDs & GENERAL TREA- 
TISES. 
a. Histories of Medicine. 
b. Dictionaries und Cyclo- 
peedias. 
ec. Medical Journals. 
ANATOMY AND PuHysIoLoey. 
a. Physiology. 
6. Anatomy. 
Marerra MEpica AND Puar- 
MACY. 
SURGERY AND OBSTETRICS. 
Obstetrics. 
a. Special { ophthaimotogy 
Dentistry, &c. 


43. 


65. XIL. FINE ARTS. 
a. Architecture. 
6. Sculpture. 
ec. Drawing and Painting. 
d. Engraving and Lithogra- 

phy, Photography, &c. 

e. Pictures (collections). 
Jo Music. 


64. (B) 
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PaTHOLOGY AND THERAPEU- 
TICS. 


57. 


Nosology. 
Dingnosis 
Therapeutics. 
6. Particular and Local Dis- 
eases. 

ce. Hygiene. 

d. Recreative Arts. 

e. Homeopathy. 

Jf. Veterinary Art. 
EmprricaL & SUPERSTITIOUS 

MEDICINE. 


59. XI. USEFUL ARTS AND 
TRADES. 
Arr. 
a, Arms— Manufacture and 
Use. 
6. Infantry. 
ce. Artillery. 
d, Cavalry. 
e. Naval Warfare. 
MecnanicaL Arts & TRADES. 
a. Machinery and Mill Work. 
6. Building and Furnishing 
(Houses, Ships, &c.) 
ce. Manufactures (Hardware, 
Textile Fabrics, &c.) 
COMMERCIAL ARTS. 
a. Book-keeping and Trade. 
b. Communicative Arts. 
Transportation. 
PRODUCTIVE ARTS. 
a. Mining and Metallurgy. 
6. Agriculture. 
Horticulture. 
d. Stock-Raising. 
e. Preparation of Food. 
Jf. Hunting and Fishing. 


58. 


60. 


62. 


63. 


ART. 
66. XIII. POETRY. 


67. ENGLISH COLLECTIONS. 
a. British Authors (collec- 
tions). 
6. American Authors. 
e. Ballads. 
. d. Dramatists. 
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68. ForErIGN AND ORIENTAL Po- 
ETRY. 

German. 

. Danish and Scandinavian. 
. Sclavonic. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Italian. 

. Spanish and Portuguese. 
. French. 

Oriental. 


PROSE FICTION. 

a. Histories of Fiction. 

6. English Fiction & Trans- 
lations. 

c. Foreign (untranslated). 

d. Ancient and Medieval 
Romances. 

JUVENILE LITERATURE. 

a. Travels and Adventures. 

6. Histories. 

c. Biographies. 

d. Scientific. 

e. Games and Sports. 

f. Fiction. 


es 


70. 
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g- Religious. 
h. Foreign (untranslated). 
71. XV. LITERARY MISCELLANY, 
72. (a) ANECDOTES. (6) FaCETIZ. 
(c) FaBLEs. (d) APOTHEGMS, 
RHETORIC, ELOCUTION, AND 
SELECTIONS. 
COLLECTIONS OF ORATORY AND 
SPEECHES. 
a. British. 
6. American. 
Essays AND CRITICISMS, 
a. British. 
6. American. 
¢. Foreign and Translations. 
CoLLectTEeD LITERARY WORKS 
oF Inpivipuats (Prose and 
Poetry). 
a. British. 
6. American. 
ce. Foreign and Translations. 
Lirerary HtstTory. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
a. Catalogues of Libraries. 
6. Catalogues of Sale. 
c. General Catalogues. 


73. 


74, 


75. 


76. 


77. 
78. 


79. (C) HISTORY. 


80. XVI. GEOGRAPHY AND TRA- 
VELS. 
GEOGRAPHY, 
a. Ancient. 
6. Modern. 
VoyaGEs. 


a. Circumnavigations. 

6. Collections of Voyages. 
TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 

a. North America. 

b. United States. 

ec. British America. 

d. Mexico and Central Amer- 

ica. 

e. West Indies. 

f. South America. 
EuRore. 
a. British Islands. 
b. France and Netherlands. 
c. Switzerland (and Alps) 

and Italy. 

d, Germany. 


81. 


e. Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Iceland. 
f. Russia and Poland. 
g- Turkey and Greece. 
A. Spain and Portugal. 
Asia. 
a. Turkey and Armenia. 
6. Syria and Arabia. 
ec. Central & Northern Asia, 
d, Chinese Empire & Japan. 
e. India. 
AFRICA. 
a. Egypt, Nubia and Abys- 
sinia. 
6. Barbary States and Great 
Desert. 
Central Africa. 
d. Southern Africa. 


87. 


TRAVELS IN SEVERAL QuAR- 
TERS OF THE GLOBE. 
a. Eastern Hemisphere. 
6. Both Hemispheres. 
e. Oceanica. 


88. XVII. CIVIL HISTORY. 


89. COMPENDS AND GENERAL His- 
TORY. 

a. Chronology. 

6. Philosophy of History. 
ANCIENT History. 
History or UNITED StaTEs. 

a. General. 

b. Settlements and Colonial 

History. 

ce. Revolutionary Period. 

d. Civil War. 

e. Particular States, Terri- 

tories, and Cities. 

AMERICA AT LARGE. 

a. Aborigines. 

b. Canadas. 

c. Spanish North America. 

d. South America. 
BritisH History. 

a. England. 

b. Scotland. 

ce. Ireland. 
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94. 


Evrore. 


a. France and Switzerland. 
6. Germany, Netherlands, & 
Scandinavia. 
c. Sclavonic Nations. 
Southern Europe (Italy, 
Spain, &c.) 
e. Turkey and Greece. 
_ ASIA AT LARGE. 
a. British India. 
6. China and Japan. 


HistToricaL MISCELLANY. 
a. Costumes and Iconology. 
6. Crusades. 
c. Wars and Campaigns. 
d. Secret Societies. 
97. XVIII. BIOGRAPHY. 
a. Collections and Diction- 
aries of. 
b. Individual Biography. 
c. Correspondence. 
d. Genealogy and Heraldry. 


98. (D) APPENDIX.—MISCELLANY. 


99. GENERAL CYCLOPZDIAS. 
4 


100. PERIODICALS. 
uarterlies, 
{ onthlies, 


b. Newspapers 


MEDITATIONS 


CONCERNING THE FIRST PHILOSOPHY, 


In which are clearly proved the Existence of Gov, and the 
real distinction between the Soul and Body of Man. 


ON GOD: 


Translated from the French of Descartes, by WM. R. WALKER. 


THIRD MEDITATION. 
THAT HE EXISTS. 


I shall now close my eyes, stop my ears, divert all my 
senses,—I shall even efface from my thought all the images 
of corporeal things, or, at least, since one can scarcely do that, 
I shall reckon them as vain and false; and thus holding con- 
verse only with myself, and examining my inner man, I shall 
attempt gradually to make myself more known and more 
familiar to myself. Iam a thing that thinks—that is, that 
doubts, that affirms, that denies, that knows few things, that 
is ignorant of many things, that loves, that hates, that wills, 


that wills not, that imagines also, and that feels ; for, as I have 
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formerly remarked, although the things which I feel and ima- 
gine may perhaps be nothing at all outside of me and in them- 
selves, I am nevertheless assured that those forms of thought 
which I call feelings and imaginations, in so far only as they 
are forms of thought certainly reside and meet within me. 
And in the little that I have just said, I believe I have collect- 
ed all that I really know, or, at least, all that till now I have 
observed that I knew. Now, that I may attempt to extend 
my knowledge further, I shall act circumspectly and consider 
with care whether I cannot yet discover in me any other 
things that I have not up to this time perceived. Iam assured 
that Iam a thing that thinks; but do I not then also know 
what is requisite in order to make me certain of anything? 
Indeed, in this first knowledge, there is nothing that assures 
me of the truth but the clear and distinct perception of what 
I say, which indeed would not be sufficient to assure me that 
’ what I say is true, if it could ever happen that a thing which 
I conceived thus clearly and distinctly should prove to be 
false: and therefore it seems to me, that already I can estab- 
lish as a general rule that all the things which we conceive 
very clearly and very distinctly are true. 

Yet I formerly received and admitted many things as very 
certain and very manifest, which nevertheless I afterwards 
discovered to be doubtful and uncertain. What, then, were 
those things? They were the earth, the sky, the stars, and 
all the other things which I perceived by means of my senses. 
Now what is it that I conceived clearly and distinctly in 
them? Nothing, in truth, but that the ideas of the thoughts 
of those things presented themselves to my mind. And yet 
at present I do not deny that these ideas meet within me. 
But there was yet another thing that I asserted, and which, 
by reason of the habit I had of believing it, I thought I could 
perceive very clearly, although in reality I did not perceive 
it at all, namely, that there were things outside of me from 
which these ideas proceeded, and which they entirely resem- 
bled, and it was in that that I deceived myself; or if, per- 
haps, I did judge according to the truth, it was not any 
knowledge that I had that was the cause of the truth of my 
judgment. 

But when I considered something very simple and easy re- 
lating to arithmetic and geometry—for example, that two and 
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three added together make five, and other things similar—did 
I not conceive them at least with sufficient clearness to assert 
that they were true? If I have, indeed, since judged that one 
may doubt of these things, it has been for no other reason 
than that it occurred to me that perhaps some god might have 
given me such anature that I should deceive myself as regards 
the things which seem to me the most manifest. Now every 
time that this previously conceived opinion of the sovereign 
power of a God presents itself tomy thought, Iam constrained 
to admit that it is easy for him, if he so wishes, to bring it 
about that I should be mistaken even in the things which I 
believe I know by the very strongest evidence; and, on the 
other hand, every time that I turn toward the things which I 
think I conceive most clearly, lam so persuaded by them that 
I cannot avoid giving expression to these words: Deceive me 
who may, he can never bring it to pass that I should be noth- 
ing while I think myself to be something; or that some day 
it should be true that I have never been, it being true that I 
now am; or that two and three added together should make 
either more or less than five; or similar things which I see 
clearly cannot be in another fashion than I conceive them. | 
And, indeed, inasmuch as I have no reason for believing 
that there is a God who is a deceiver, and as I have not yet 
considered the reasons which prove that there is a God, the 
grounds for doubting which depend only on this opinion, are 
very trivial, and, so to speak, metaphysical. But in order to - 
be able altogether to remove this opinion, I ought to exam- 
ine whether there is a God since the occasion presents itself; 
and if I find that there is one, I ought also toexamine whether 
he can be a deceiver: for without the knowledge of these two 
truths I do not see that I can ever be certain of anything. 
And in order that I may have the opportunity of examining 
' this without interrupting the line of meditation which I have 
laid out, which is to pass by degrees from the notions which 
I shall find foremost in my mind to those which I may there- 
after find, 1 must here divide all my thoughts into certain 
_ classes, and consider in which of these classes there is prop- 
erly truth or error. { 
Among my thoughts, some are like the images of things, 
and it is to these alone that the name idea properly belongs: 
as when I represent to myself a man or a chimera, or the sky, 
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or an angel, or God himself. The others, have, in addition, 
some other forms: as when I wish, fear, affirm or deny, I then, 
it is true, conceive something as the subject of my mind’s ac- 
tion, but I also add some other thing by this action to the idea 
I had of the thing; and of this class of thoughts, some are 
called volitions or affections, and the others judgments. 

Now, as far as ideas are concerned, if we consider them only 
in themselves and not as derived from something else, they 
cannot, properly speaking, be false; for whether I imagine a 
goat or a chimera, it is not less true that I imagine the one 
than it is that limagine the other. Nor need we be afraid of 
meeting falsity in the affections or volitions; for although I 
can desire evil things, or even things which never were, still 
it is not on that account less true that I desire them. There 
thus remain only the judgments, in which I ought to guard 
carefully against being deceived. But the chief and most 
common error which can be here met with, consists in judg- 
ing that the ideas which are in me are similar or conformable 
to things which are without me: for certainly if I considered 
ideas only as certain modes or fashions of my thought, with- 
out wishing to derive them from any other external thing, 
they could scarcely cause me to err. 

Now among these ideas, some seem to me to have been born 
with me, others to be foreign and to come from without, and 
others to be made and invented by myself. For as I have the 
faculty of conceiving what is generally called a thing, or a 
truth, or a thought, it seems to me that I possess that not oth- 
erwise than of my own nature; but if I now hear any sound, 
if I see the sun, if I feel heat, up to this time I have judged 
that these feelings proceeded from certain things which ex- 
isted outside of me, and, in short, it seems to me that the 
sirens, the hippogriffs, and all other similar chimeras, are 
fictions and inventions of my mind. But perhaps I can also 
persuade myself that all these ideas are of the class of those 
which I call foreign and which come from without, or else 
that they were all born with me, or that they have all been 
begotten by me: for I have not yet clearly discovered their 
true origin. And what I have chiefly to do in this place is to 
consider, concerning those which seem to me to come from 
certain objects outside of me, what are the reasons which 

compel me to believe them similar to these objects. 
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The first of these reasons is that it seems to me to be taught 
me by nature; and, second, that I have an inward conscious- 
ness that these ideas do not depend on my will: for they often 
present themselves in spite of me, as at this moment, whether 
I will or not, I feel heat, and I am thereby persuaded that this 
feeling or rather this idea of heat is produced in me by a fhing 
different from me, namely, by the heat of the fire by which I 
am seated. And I see nothing which appears to me more 
reasonable than to judge that this foreign thing emits and im- 
presses upon me its resemblance rather than anything else. 
Now itis necessary for me to see whether these reasons are 
sufficiently strong and convincing. When I say it seems to 
me that that is taught me by nature, I understand by the word 
nature only a certain inclination which induces me to believe 
it, not a natural light which makes known to me that it is true. 
But these two forms of expression differ widely from each 
other: for I cannot call in question anything that this natu- 
ral light reveals to me as true, as, for example, it just now 
revealed to me that, from the fact that I doubted, I could 
conclude that I was: the rather that I have not in me any 
other faculty or power to distinguish the true from the false, 
which could teach me that what this light shows me as true 
is not, and on which I could so much rely. But as regards 
the inclinations which also seem to me to be natural, I have 
often remarked, when it has been a question of making choice 
between virtues and vices, that they have not carried me less 
to the evil than to the good; and therefore I have not occasion 
to follow them any more as regards the true and the false. 
And for the other reason, that these ideas should come other- 
wise since they do not depend on my will, I do not find it 
more convincing. For in the same way that those inclinations 
of which I have just now spoken are found in me, notwith- 
standing that they do not always agree with my will, so per- 
haps there may be in me some faculty or power fit to produce 
those ideas without the aid of anything external, although it 
_ be not yet known to me; as in fact it has always till now 
seemed to me that when I sleep, those ideas are thus formed in 
me without the aid of the objects which they represent. And, 
in short, although I might agree that they are caused by these 
‘objects, it is not a necessary consequence that they should be 
similar to these objects. On the contrary, I have often re- 
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marked in many instances that there was a great difference 
between the object and its idea: as, for example, I find in me 
two altogether diverse ideas of the sun; the one derives its 
origin from the senses, and should be placed in the class of 
those which I have already said come from without, by which 
it appears to me extremely small; the other is derived from 
astronomical reasons, that is to say, from certain notions born 
with me; or, finally. it is formed by myself in some way or 
another, by which it appears to me many times larger than 
the whole earth. Indeed, those two ideas which I conceive of 
the sun cannot both be similar to the same sun; and reason 
compels me to believe that the one which comes immediately 
from its appearance, is the one which is most dissimilar to it. 
All this makes me sufficiently recognize the fact that till this 
hour it has not been by a certain and premeditated judgment, 
but only by a blind and rash impulse, that I believed that 
there were things outside of me, and different from my being, 
which, by the organs of my senses, or by some other means, 
whatever they were, conveyed into me their ideas or images, 
and there imprinted their resemblance. 
>» But still another way presents itself of investigating 
whether, among the things of which I have in me the ideas, 
there are any which exist outside of me, namely: if these 
ideas are taken in so far only as they are certain modes of 
thinking, I do not recognize any difference or inequality 
among them, and all seem to me to proceed from myself in 
the same fashion; but considering them as images, of which 
some represent one thing and the others another, it is evident 
that they are very different from one another. For, in fact, 
those which represent to me substances are without doubt 
something besides, and contain in themselves, so to speak, 
more of objective reality, that is to say, participate by repre- 
sentation in more degrees of being or perfection than those 
which represent to me only modes or accidents. Besides, that 
idea by which I conceive a God, sovereign, eternal, infinite, 
unchangeable, all-knowing, all-powerful, and universal Cre- 
ator of all the things which are outside of himself; that, I 
say, has certainly in itself more objective reality than those 
by which finite substances are represented to me. 
_ Now it is a thing manifest by the natural light that there 
should be at least as much reality in the efficient and total 
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cause as in its effect: for whence can the effect derive its reality, 
if not from its cause? and how can this cause communicate it, 
ifit has it not in itself? And thence it follows, not only that 
nothing cannot produce anything, but also that what is more 
perfect, that is, which contains in itself more reality, cannot 
be a consequence of and depend upon the less perfect; and 
this truth is not only clear and evident in the effects which 
have that reality which philosophers call actual or formal,* 
but also in the ideas in which are considered only the reality 
which they call objective: for example, the stone which has 
not yet been, not only cannot now begin to be if it is not pro- 
duced by something possessing in itself formally and emi- 
nently all that enters into the composition of the stone, that is, 
containing in itself the very things, or others more excellent, 
which are in the stone; and heat cannot be produced in a 
subject which was before devoid of it, except by something 
of an order, of a degree, or of a kind, at least, as perfect as 
heat; and so of other things. But again, besides this, the idea 
of heat, or of the stone, cannot be in me, unless put there by 
some cause which contains in itself at least as much reality as 
I conceive in the heat or in the stone; for although this cause 
does not transmit into my idea anything of its actual or for- 
mal reality, we ought not therefore to imagine that this cause 
should be less real; but we should learn that every idea being 
a work of the mind, its nature is such that it does not demand 
of itself any other formal reality than that which it receives 
and borrows from the thought or the mind, of which it is only 
a mode, that is, a manner or fashion of thinking. But, in order 
that an idea should contain one such objective reality rather 
than another, it must unquestionably derive this from some 
cause in which there is at least as much formal reality as that 
idea contains of objective reality ; for if we suppose that there 
is in an idea anything that is not in its cause, it necessarily fol- 

lows that that is derived from nothingness. But however im- 


* The following passage from Royer Collard’s Quvres de Reid, illustrative of the sense 
in which Descartes uses the words formel, éminent, and objectif, is given in Fleming’s 
Vocabul. of Phil. (sub voc. Virtual):—*‘A letter of credit does not in reality contain the 
sum which it represents: that sum is only rea//y in the coffer of the banker. Yet the 
letter contains the sum in a certain sense, since it holds its place. This sum is still in 
another sense contained; it is virtually in the credit of the banker who subscribes the 
letter. To express these differences in the language of Descartes, the sum is contained 
Sormally in the coffer of the banker ; objectively, in the letter which he subscribed ; em- 

, in the credit which enabled him to subscribe; and thus the coffer contains the 
reality formul of the sum, the letter the reality objective, and the credit of the banker 
the ty eminent.” 
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perfect this mode of being may be by which a thing is objec- 
tively or by representation in the understanding by its idea, 
still one cannot say that this mode and manner of being is 
nothing, or consequently that this idea derives its origin from 
nothing. And I ought not, therefore, to imagine that because 
the reality which I consider in my ideas is only objective, it 
is not necessary that the same reality should be formally or 
actually in the causes of those ideas, but that it is enough 
that it should be also objectively in them: for, just as this 
manner of being objectively belongs to the ideas by their own 
nature, even so the manner or fashion of being formally be- 
longs to the causes of those ideas (at least to the first and 
principal) by their own nature. And although it may happen 
that one idea gives birth to another, yet that cannot go on 
infinitely ; but it must at last reach a primary idea, whose 
cause is, as it were, a pattern or original in which all the real- 
ity or perfection is contained formally and actually which 
occurs only objectively or representatively in those ideas. 
Hence the natural light makes evidently known to me that 
ideas are in me like pictures or images which can in truth 
easily fall from the perfection of the things from which they 
were drawn, but which can never contain anything greater or 
more perfect. 

And the longer and the more carefully I examine all these 
things, the more clearly and distinctly I know them to be true. 
But, after all, what conclusion shall I draw from all this? 
This, namely, that if the objective reality or perfection of any 
one of my ideas is such that I know clearly that this same 
reality or perfection is not in me, either formally or eminent- 
ly, and that, consequently, I cannot myself be the cause of it, 
it necessarily follows that I am not alone in the world, but 
that there is something else which exists and which is the 
cause of this idea; whereas if there does not occur in me any 
such idea, I shall have no arguments sufficient to convince me 
and to render me certain of the existence of anything but my- 
self; for I have carefully investigated them all, and I have 
not succeeded in finding another up to this time. 

Now, among all those ideas within me, besides that which 
represents me to myself, as to which there cannot here be any 
difficulty, there is another which represents to me a God; oth- 
ers, things corporeal and inanimate; others, angels; others, 
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animals, and others, finally, which represent to me men like 
myself. Butas regards the ideas which represent to me other 
men, or animals, or angels, I easily conceive that they might 
be formed by the mixture and composition of other ideas 
which I have of things corporeal and of God, although outside 
of me there should be no other men in the world, neither any 
animals, nor any angels. And as regards the ideas of things 
corporeal, I do not recognize in them anything so great or ex- 
cellent, that might not, as it seems to me, come from myself; 
for if I consider them more closely and examine them in the 
same fashion in which I yesterday examined the idea of the 
wax, I find that there occur but very few things which I con- 
ceive clearly and distinctly—namely, magnitude, or rather ex- 
tension in length, breadth, and depth, the figure which results 
from the termination of this extension, the situation which 
variously shaped bodies maintain among theniselves, and the 
movement or change of this situation, to which may be added 
substance, duration, and number. As to the other things, 
such as light, colors, sounds, smells, tastes, heat, cold, and 
the other qualities which fall under touch, they occur in my 
thought with so much obscurity and confusion, that I do not 
even know whether they are true or false; that is to say, 
whether the ideas which I conceive of those qualities are in- 
deed the ideas of certain real things, or rather whether they 
represent to me only chimerical entities which can have no 
existence. For, although I have before remarked that it is 
only in judgments that true and formal falsity can occur, there 
may nevertheless be found in ideas a certain material falsity, 
namely, when they represent what is nothing as if it were 
something. For example, the ideas which I have of cold and 
of heat are so vague and indistinct, that they cannot teach me 
whether cold is only a privation of heat, or heat a privation of 
cold; or whether or not they are both real qualities: and inas- 
much as, ideas being like images, there cannot be any of them 
which does not seem to us to represent something; if it is 
proper to say that cold is nothing but a privation of heat, the 
idea which represents it to me as something real and positive 
will not inappropriately be called false, and so with others. 
But, truth to say, it is not necessary that I should attribute 
to them any other author than myself: for if they are false, 
that is, if they represent things which are not, the natural 
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light reveals to me that they proceed from nothing—that is, 
that they are in me only because there is something wanting 
in my nature and because it is not wholly perfect; and if 
these ideas are true, nevertheless, because they disclose to 
me 80 little reality that I can not even distinguish the thing 
represented from non-being, I do not see wherefore I might 
not be their author. 

As for the clear and distinct ideas which I have of corporeal 
things, there are some which seem to me might have been de- 
rived from the idea which I have of myself, like those which I 
have of substance, of duration, of number, and of other similar 
things, For when I think that stone is a substance, or rather 
a thing which of itself is capable of existing, and that I my- 
self am also a substance, although I indeed conceive that lam 
a thing that thinks and is not extended, and that the stone is, 
on the contrary, a thing extended and which does not think; 
and that there is thus between these two conceptions a notable 
difference: yet they seem to agree in this point, that they 
both represent substances. Similarly, when I think that I 
now am, and remember besides that I formerly was, and that 
Iconceive many diverse thoughts whose number I know, then 
Tacquire in me the ideas of duration and number, which there- 
after I can transfer to all other things as I wish. As regards 
the other qualities of which the ideas of corporeal things are 
composed, namely, extension, shape, situation and motion, it 
is true they are not formally in me, since I am only a thing 
that thinks ; but because these are only certain modes of sub- 
stance, and I myself am a substance, it seems to me that they 
might be contained in me eminently. 

Wherefore there remains only the idea of God, as to which 
it is necessary to consider whether there is anything in it 
which could come from myself. By the term “God,” I under- 
stand a substance infinite, eternal, immovable, independent, 
all-knowing, all-powerful, and by which myself and all other 
things that are (if it be true that there are any that exist) 
were created and produced. But these prerogatives are so 
great and exalted, that the more attentively I consider them 
the less am I persuaded that the idea I have of them can de- 
rive its origin from myself alone. And, consequently, the 
“necessary conclusion from all that I have before said is that 
God exists: for although the idea of substance is in me from 
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the very fact that I am a substance, I, who am a finite being, 
should not, however, have the idea of an infinite substance, 
if it had not been put within me by some really infinite sub- 
stance. 

And I ought not to imagine that I do not conceive the infi- 
nite by areal idea, but only by the negation of what is finite, 
just as I comprehend rest and darkness by the negation of 
motion and light ; since, on the contrary, I see manifestly that. 
there is more reality in the infinite substance than in the finite, 
and consequently that I have in some fashion within me the 
notion of the infinite rather than of the finite, that is, of God . 
rather than of myself; for how is it possible that I can know 
that I doubt and that I desire, that is, that something is want- 
ing to me, and that Iam not altogether perfect, if I had not 
in me any idea of a being more perfect than my own, by the 
comparison with which I may know the defects of my nature? 

And it cannot be said that perhaps this idea of God is ma- 
terially false, and consequently that I could derive it from 
nothing; that is, that it might be in me by reason of my defect, 
as I have just said of the ideas of heat and cold and other 
like things; for, on the contrary, this idea being very clear 
and distinct, and containing in itself more objective reality 
than any other, there is nothing which of itself is more true, 
or which can be less suspected of error and falsity. 

This idea, I say, of a Being sovereignly perfect and infinite 
is very true; for although, perhaps, one might pretend that 
_ such a Being does not exist, it can not however be pretended 
that the idea of him does not represent something real, as I 
have just said of the idea of cold. It is also very clear and 
distinct, since all that my mind conceives clearly and distinctly 
as.real and true, and which contains in itself any perfection,. 
is entirely contained and included in this idea. And this. 
remains none the less true because I do not comprehend the 
infinite, and there are in God an infinitude of things which I 
cannot comprehend, or perhaps even reach by any stretch of 
the mind; for it is of the nature of the infinite that I, who am 
finite and limited, cannot comprehend it; and it is enough 
that I understand this, and judge that all the things which I 
conceive clearly, and in which I know there is some perfection, 
and perhaps also an infinitude of others of which I am igno- 
rant, are in God formally or eminently, in order that the idea. 
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which I have of them may be the most true, the most clear, 
and the most distinct of all those that are in my mind. 

But it may also be that [am something more than I ima- 
gine, and that all the perfections I attribute to the nature of 
a God are in some fashion potentially in me, although they 
are not yet brought forth and are not made apparent by their 
actions. Indeed, I already experience that by degrees my 
knowledge is increasing and being perfected; and I see noth- 
ing which could prevent its being thus more and more in- 
creased to infinity; or why, being thus increased and perfected, 

‘I should not be able to acquire in this way all the other per- 
fections of the divine nature ; or, finally, why the power which 
Lhave for the acquisition of these perfections, if it be true that 
this power is now in me, should not be sufficient to produce 
the ideas of them. However, regarding the matter a little 
more closely, I discover that this cannot be; for, in the first 
place, although it were true that my knowledge every day 
acquires new degrees of perfection, and that there were in my 
nature many things potentially which are not actually there, 
yet all these advantages do not belong to or approach in any 
sort the idea I have of the Divinity, in which there is nothing 
that is only potential, but everything is there actually and in 
reality. And indeed is it not an infallible and very certain 
argument for the imperfection of my knowledge, that it grows 
gradually and increases by degrees? Moreover, although my 
knowledge should grow from more to more, yet I ought not 
therefore to conceive that it could be actually infinite, since it 
would never reach a point of perfection so high that it would 
not be still capable of acquiring a much larger increase. But 
I conceive God actually infinite in so high a degree, that noth- 
ing can be added to the sovereign perfection which he pos- 
sesses. And finally, I comprehend clearly that the objective 
being of an idea cannot be produced by a being which exists 
only potentially ; which, properly speaking, is nothing, but 
only by a formal or actual being. 

And, truly, I see nothing in what I have just said which, to 
all who will consider it carefully, is not very easy to be known 
by the natural light ; but when I relax my attention somewhat, 
my mind, finding itself darkened and almost blinded by the 
images of sensible things, does not easily recall the reason 
why the idea I have of a being more perfect than my own 
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must necessarily have been put within me by a being really 
more perfect. I, therefore, wish to go further, and consider if 
I, who have this idea of God, could exist in case there were no 
God. And Lask, from whom shali I have my existence? Per- 
haps from myself, or from my parents, or else from some other 
cause less perfect than God: for nothing more perfect can be 
imagined, or even equal to him. But, if I were independent 
of every other, and were myself the author of my being, I 
should not doubt anything. I should conceive no desires, and, 
in short, no perfection would be wanting to me; for I should 
have given myself all those of which I have in me any idea, 
and thus I should be God. And I ought not to imagine that 
the things which are wanting to me are perhaps more difficult 
to acquire than those of which I am already in possession ; 
for, on the contrary, it is very certain that it was much more 
difficult for me, a thing or substance that thinks, to have 
sprung from nothing, than it would be for me to acquire the 
insight into and cognizance of many things which I do not 
know, and which are only accidents of that substance; and 
certainly if I had given myself these further attributes which 
Ihave just mentioned, that is, if I were the author of my own 
being, I should not at least have denied myself the things 
which could be had with most facility, as are an infinitude of 
cognitions of which my nature feels destitute: I should not 
even have denitd myself any of the things which I see con- 
tained in the idea of God, because there are none which seem 
to me more difficult to get or acquire; and if there were any 
one of these more difficult, it would certainly appear to me 
such (supposing I had with me all the other things I possess), 
because I should therein see in that my power limited. And 
although I might suppose that perhaps I have always been as 
I now am, I could not thereby evade the force of this reason- 
ing, or fail to recognize that God is necessarily the author of 
my existence. For my whole lifetime might be divided into 
an infinitude of parts, each of which depends in no way on the 
others ; and thus from the fact that a little while ago I was, it 
does not follow that I ought to be now, unless at this moment 
some cause produces me and creates me, so to speak, anew— 
that is, preserves me. Indeed, it is very clear and evident to 
all who will consider attentively the nature of time, that a 
substance, in order to be preserved each moment of its dura- 
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tion, requires the same power and the same action which would 
be necessary to create it anew if it did not yet exist; so that 
it is a thing which the natural light makes clearly apparent 
that preservation and creation are different only as regards 
our mode of thinking, and not in reality. It is only therefore 
necessary, in this place, that I should interrogate myself and 
consult with myself in order that I may see whether I have in 
me any power and any virtue by means of which I can bring 
it about that I, who now am, may a moment after still be; for 
since I am only a thing that thinks (or, at least, since there 
has not been up to this time any rigorous question except as 
to that part of me); if such a power really resided in me, I 
ought at the very least to think it, and to have cognizance of 
it; but I feel nothing of it in me, and therefore I know mani- 
festly that I depend on some being different from myself. 

But perhaps this being on whom I depend is not God, and 
I may have been produced either by my parents, or by some 
other cause less perfect than he. Far from it— that cannot 
be; for, as I have already said, it is very evident that there 
should be at least as much reality in the cause as in the effect; 
and consequently, since Iam a thing that thinks and that has 
in itself some idea of God, whatever may be the cause of my 
being, it must be admitted that this cause is also a thing that 
thinks and that it was in.itself the idea of all the perfec- 
tions that I attribute to God. Then we may 4nvestigate anew 
whether this cause derives its origin and existence from itself 
or from anything. For if it derives its origin from itself, it 
follows from the reasons I have before advanced, that this 
cause is God; since, having the virtue of being and of existing 
by itself, it must unquestionably have the power of actually 
possessing all the perfections of which it has in itself the 
ideas, that is to say, all those that I conceive to be in God. 
But if it derives its existence from some other cause than it- 
self, it will be asked once more, for the same reason, as to this 
second cause, whether it exists of itself or is from another 
cause, until step by step we arrive at length at a final cause, 
which will be found to be God. And it is very manifest that 
in this there cannot be progress to the infinite, since the ques- 
tion here is not so much as to the cause which before produ- 
ced me as to that which now preserves me. 

Further, it must not be imagined that perhaps several causes 
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have concurred, each in part, in my production, and that from 
one I have received the idea of one of the perfections which I 
attribute to God, and from another the idea of another, in such 
a manner that all those perfections are to be found truly 
enough somewhere in the universe, but are not to be found all 
| joined and assembled in one, who is God; for, on the contra- 
ry, the unity, the simplicity, or the inseparability of all the 
things which are in God is one of the principal perfections 
that I conceive to be in him: and indeed the idea of this unity 
of all the perfections of God could not have been put in me 
by any cause from which I had not also received the ideas of 
all the other perfections; for it could not have made me com- 
prehend them all joined together and inseparable, without at 
the same time giving me to understand what they were, and 
to know them all in some fashion. 

Finally, as regards my parents, from whom it seems I de- 

rived my birth: although all that I have been able to believe 
concerning them were true, it would not however follow that 
-it is they who preserve me, or even that they have made and 
produced me, in so far as I am a thing that thinks, there be- 
ing no relation between the corporeal action -by which, as I 
have been accustomed to believe, they engendered me, and 
the production of such a substance; but what at most they 
have contributed to my birth is that they have put certain 
dispositions into this matter in which I have judged until now 
that I, that is, my mind, which alone I now take to be my- 
self, is enclosed ; and therefore, there is here, in this respect, 
no difficulty ; but I must conclude that, from the mere fact 
that I exist, and that the idea of a Being sovereignly perfect, 
that is to say, of God, is in me, the existence of God is very 
evidently demonstrated. 

It only remains for me to examine in what way I have ac- 
quired this idea: for I have not received it by the senses, and 
it is never presented to me unexpectedly, as is generally the 
case with the ideas of sensible things when these things are 
presented or seem to be presented to the external organs of 
sense; neither is it a pure production or fiction of my mind, 
for it is not in my power to diminish it or to add anything to 
it; and consequently nothing remains to be said but that this 
idea was born and produced in me from the time of my crea- 
tion, as was the idea of myself. And truly it need not be 
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deemed a strange thing that God, in creating me, should have 
put within me this idea as the mark of the workman imprinted 
on his work; and itis not necessary that this mark should be 
something different from the work itself; but from the single 
fact that God created me, it is very credible that he produced 
me, in some fashion, in his own image and likeness, and that 
I conceive this resemblance, in which the idea of God is found 
contained, by the same faculty by which I conceive myself; 
that is to say, that, when I reflect on myself, I not only know 
that [am a thing imperfect, incomplete and dependent on oth- 
ers, that tends and aspires incessantly to something better and 
greater than I am; but I know also at the same time, that he 
on whom I depend possesses in himself all the great things to 
which I aspire, and of which I find in me the ideas, not indefi- 
nitely and only potentially, but that he enjoys them in real- 
ity, actually and infinitely, and therefore that he is God. 
And the whole force of the argument which I have here used 
to prove the existence of God consists in this, that I recognize 
that it would be impossible for my nature to be such as it is, 
that is, for me to have in me the idea of a God, if God did not 
actually exist; this same God, I say, of whom the idea is in 
me, that is to say, who possesses all those high perfections of 
which our minds can have but a faint idea, without however 
having the power of comprehending them — who is not sub- 
ject to any defects, and who has none of those things which 
denote imperfection: whence it is evident enough that he 
cannot be a deceiver, since the natural light teaches us that 
deception necessarily arises from some defect. 
But, before examining this more carefully, and passing to 
the consideration of other truths which may be collected, it 


seems to me appropriate to stop some time for the contem- — 


plation of this all-perfect God, to ponder at leisure his mar- 
vellous attributes; to consider, to admire, and to adore, the 
incomparable beauty of this immense light, so far at least as 
the strength of my mind, that remains in some sort dazzled 
by it, will permit me. For as faith teaches us that the sover- 
eign felicity of the other life consists only in this contempla- 
tion of the divine majesty, so let us henceforth experience 
that a like meditation, though incomparably less perfect, 
makes us enjoy the greatest delight which we are capable of 
experiencing in this life. 
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‘GOTHE’S SOCIAL ROMANCES. 


Translated from the German of KARL RosENKRANZ by Tuos, Davipson.~ 


THE JOURNEY MANSHIP. 


In the Hlective Affinities, everything warns us to give good 
heed to the smallest, as well as to the greatest matters in the 
domain of Ethics. A look, a pressure of the hand, a word, a 
kiss, a sigh, a yea, a nay, a remaining or going—everything, 
in short, is shown to be fraught with incalculable possible 
consequences. Everything warns us to give implicit obedi- 
ence to reason, freedom, God, unless we are willing by fasti- 
dious, eudemonic irrationality to involve ourselves in a fate, 
and weave the fatalistic net, which shall at last completely 
and hopelessly entangle us. Altogether different is the Jowr- 
neymanship. It conducts us into the labyrinthine, wide, wide 
world, and lays bare to us the treasures which it conceals, to 
enable us to rise above our fate. Here we see things the most 
distant come together, things in closest proximity part asun- 
der, a way open out of the most desperate positions, and the 
power which the spirit has of maintaining itself in contradic- 
tion, work its unfathomable miracles. The Jowrneymanship, 
‘as Géthe himself has remarked, is not all of one piece, but is 
certainly all of one purpose. It has neither the progressive 
gradation of the Apprenticeship, nor the novel-like, rounded 
plan of the Hlective Affinities. Itis a real epic, unfolding 
before us the infinity of historic Becoming : making incident 
grow out of incident, and event cross event, breaking off the 
thread, taking it up again, bringing persons together with 
persons, and still combining into internal union the whole of 
this medley, through the higher intention which is ever di- 
rected to the conquest over Fate. No wonder if the author, 
in view of the superabundance of the multifarious, pressing 
matter which he has to handle, makes himself out as merely 
the editor of papers committed to his charge. ‘Editor’ here 
means nothing more than Rhapsode. 

In the Journeymanship we find at once two distinct masses. 
The one is that of the novelettes, the other the pedagogical. 
The former contains a series of ethical collisions, e.g. The 
Soolish Pilgrim, The nut-brown Maid, Not too far, The dan- 
gerous Bet, Who is the Traitor? The Man of fifty years, &c. 
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They bear, in general, the coloring of the Elective Affinities, 
only with this difference, that their termination does not fall 
into the tragic, but solves the collision serenely either by ab- 
negation or travel. The pedagogical side of the romance has 
been designated by Géthe himself as Utopian. It has given 
great offence to esthetic exquisites, by affording almost no 
food for their rcmantic cravings and habits, but rather setting 
them to reflect earnestly upon the most important of concerns. 
It is incredible how prone man is to recognize only that which 
he already knows. One cannot, after all, but rejoice that Githe 
in his educational views departs from the ordinary grounds 
taken; nevertheless, it is precisely his novelty that has been 
taken most serious exception to. And inasmuch as he mod- 
estly presents his educational maxims and institutions simply 
as problems, this fact has been at once set down as a self- 
condemnation. But how far we have learnt in recent times 
to look upon works which were once decried as Utopias, as 
thoughtful anticipations of the future; for example, Plato’s 
Republic, Campanella’s Civitas Solis, More’s Utopia, Morel- 
ly’s Basiliade, Mercier’s Year 2240, and so forth! Gdthe’s 
Journeymanship has its place among Social Romances. It 
sets aside the formalism of diplomatic polities, which costs 
nations so much time and money, and tries to show how 
much individuals can do for the happiness and moral im- 
provement of men, in free association based upon the princi- 
ple of individuality. All religions and forms of government 
are to be respected. People must not assume a revolutionary 
attitude towards them, but rather apply their powers to posi- 
tive improvements. Morality must be regarded with strict- 
ness, but without pedantry. 

The foundation of the social structure he considers to be the 
family organization; the summit, the free world-association of 
operatives. Carl Griin,in the work to which we have already 
several times referred, asserts that Géthe, in the Jowrney- 
manship, considers the family to be a yoke of slavery which 
the progressive spirit must throw off. He, therefore, appeals 
to the old uncle who represents Americanism, and, with his 
peculiar humor, pictures the inconvenience of a distracted 
and, of course, slow family table, that inexorably collects 
around it always the same persons at the same hours. The 
uncle, for this reason, has introduced into his family the fash- 
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’ jon of dining d la carte. Now, is it true that this manifestly 
one-sided view of the family table is necessarily such as 
would destroy family-life? This excellent old gentleman is 
also anxious that the women and children may enjoy every- 
where and at cheap rates the fruit of which they are so fond, 
and has therefore made arrangements with female carriers 
who bring cherries, apples, plums and pears out into the small- 
est valleys among the mountains. He is also greatly inter- 
ested in the cultivation of turnips and cabbages, as an offset 
against the unhealthy use of potatoes. [ow practical this is 
has been shown of late years, since the failure of this one pro- 
duct has placed the subsistence of millions of human beings 
in a critical position—-an unequivocal proof that we ought to 
cultivate a greater variety of fruits, and this altogether apart 
from the fact that man, being omnivorous, must, by absolute 
uniformity of food, approximate to the lower animals, which 
are frequently incapable of eating more than one kind of food. 
But now, how absurd would be the conclusion that Géthe 
would not have potatoes cultivated at.all! And so, within the 
family, he desires, it is true, in all indifferent things the great- 

‘est possible amount of liberty for the individual; but upon 
matriage and upon the family he does insist. How carefully, 
in the Journeymanship, are the preparations for a marriage 
contract carried on—how plainly do even Philina and Freder- 
ick, Lucy and Montan, and so on, everywhere do homage to the 
principle of the family—a principle which in Macaria assumes 
an almost sublime personal expression! It is particularly 
worthy of note that Géthe has placed at the very beginning 
the charming story of Joseph and Mary, that exquisite family 
idyl which reminds us that, throughout Christendom, the fam- 
ily, woman, and labor, are sacred—the Redeemer of the world 
himself having been born of a woman, having sprung from 
the bosom of a carpenter’s family. Even inthe Elective Affin- 
ities Gothe takes care to give prominence to building, as that 
which, more than anything else, distinguishes man from the 
lower animals, which, at best, make themselves nests. 

Education must lead to thoughtfulness. Gdéthe presents 
this under the form of the closest attention paid to time, 
which, according to him, is far too little valued by most men, 
although it is our most precious possession. Each moment 
comes but once. If it is not bought up, it is lost forever 
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Géthe, therefore, insists upon the greatest possible multipli-— 
cation of chronometric instruments, in order that the value of 
time may ever be present before our eyes. Then we must 
accustom ourselves to moderation in that which is arbitrary, 
and assiduity in that which is necessary. But the sine qud 
non for labor is, that we bring ourselves to perfection in 
some branch of knowledge, and in some faculty, so that we 
may venture with confidence to affirm that we understand 
something thoroughly. Such perfection in any one art or 
science is a guarantee of the possibility of arriving at per- 
fection in other branches also. In that one we learn to under- 
stand all; it becomes to us implicitly the likeness of the rest. 
Without this one-sidedness we cannot arrive at many-sided- 
ness, far less at harmony: inasmuch as without it we lack 
the consciousness of true solidity, of an objective faculty. 

All persons are brought up through three kinds of rever- 
ence to a fourth, viz., reverence for themselves. In the first 
place, the infant, with its hands clasped on its breast and 
eyes upturned to heaven, must learn reverence for that which 
is above us, for the Divine, which we must ever adore as the 
fountain of all good. Secondly, he has to learn, with his arms 
crossed on his back and with down-turned eyes, reverence for 
that which is under us. For the earth—Nature—albeit she 
affords us unspeakable pleasures, is nevertheless capable, if 
disregarded, of involving us, in an instant, in the most poi- 
gnant and enduring sufferings. From this stage, the man 
passes, with his arms stretched out straight sideways, to rev- 
erence for his fellow, to associate himself with his comrade; 
for even the bravest cannot do much alone: he must join with 
his companions. These three kinds of reverence at last unite 
in reverence for ourselves, which is after all their source. 
This reverence, in which we become conscious of ourselves as 
the highest that God, Nature and History have been able to 
attain in the sphere of actuality, takes all darkness from us 
and fills us with the purest earnestness. 

Every one is reared in accordance with his individuality in 
the pedagogic province, which is so arranged, that every one, 
although isolated for his peculiar activity, can easily pass to 
other activities as soon as he is ripe for them. The order of 
‘Apprentice, Journeyman, and Master, is strictly observed. 
The arts are divided into strict and free, and the expression 
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“handicraft” is set aside, because it has so often been con- 
nected with an unreasonable depreciation of the useful arts. 
The strictest of all the arts is architecture. In sculpture, 
painting, and music, a mistake is to be tolerated more readi- 
ly: form, color, sound, do however make an impression. But 
mistakes must not be built. Theatrical art is not cultivated. 
It presupposes a mean, snobbish public. A crowd fond of 
sight-seeing, trying to get rid of ennui. But such a crowd 
has no existence whatever in Gdéthe’s active and highly 
educated social world. Moreover, such an art is not without 
danger for the development of the character, inasmuch as it 
inevitably leads to the simulation of pain and pleasure. It 
is also particularly injurious to the other arts, which it uses 
to add to its own glitter, and misleads into false tenden- 
cies. Géthe compares it to a light-headed brother or sis- 
ter, who wastes the property of the other brothers and sisters 
for the display of the moment. Should any one happen. to 
show a decided talent for mimicry, manifesting itself at an 
early age in the imitation of other people, the heads of the 
pedagogic province would stand in connection with the direc- 
tors of the theatre, and would send the pupil to them in order 
that, like a duck in a pond, he might devote himself to his 
life-waddle and life-quack. To music, on the other hand, and 
particularly to vocal music, he assigns a very high position, 
and considers it capable of exercising the happiest influence 
in imparting moral elevation to the emotional nature. 

The Christian religion, in its general outlines, is the one sup- 
posed to prevail in this social world. At the same time there 
is the utmost freedom of worship, and the religious creed is 
accepted simply as an expression of the obligation of persons 
to belong to each other in life and in death. At the same time, 
Christianity is strongly emphasized. Jews are excluded from 
the social state; because, in his view, by adhering to an ex- 
clusive nationality, they do not recognize the principle of 
humanity. The Apostles’ Creed is declared to be the most 
rational of all, inasmuch as it finds, more or less, an echo in 
every other creed. According to Géthe, the first article is ethni- 
cal and belongs to all nations; the second, Christian, intended 
for those who combat with suffering, and through suffering 
are perfected ; the third inculcates an enthusiastic communion 
of the saints, that is, of those who are supremely good and 
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wise. The three divine persons, in whose likeness and name 
such convictions and promises are uttered, are therefore with 
propriety considered as the highest unit. Gdthe develops the 
concept of religion in analogy with the system of the three 
kinds of reverence. The religion which worships the divine 
above us, he calls the ethnical, and includes within it not only 
what are usually termed the Pagan religions, but also the 
Jewish religion. In opposition to these natural, child-like 
religions, he places the philosophic religion, which teaches 
men how to equalize themselves with the Universe, to seize 
everything foreign as if it were themselves, and which draws 
the higher down to them, and the lower up to them. Accord- 
ing to Géthe, Christ in his life was a true philosopher, inas- 
much as he annihilated the common by miracles, and by 
parables brought the uncommon more within the reach of or- 
dinary minds. By his death as a criminal, he became the 
Founder of the third religion -—the Religion of Pain, which 
teaches us to embrace in the arms of love that which is under 
us—the low, the despised, the repulsive, the hostile, yea, even 
in sin and ignominy to behold not obstacles but advantages 
to our higher life. The only way, however, for man into this 
depth of pain is through the preparatory stages of those other 
religions. It is a piece of impudence, worthy of all reproba- 
tion, to profane the image of the Holy One in the act of dying 
out of love for love, by exposing it everywhere to vulgar gaze. 
In the temple of the pedagogic province, it is concealed in 
the shrine as the Holiest of Holies, rarely accessible, and only 
to the assembled congregation. Round it there runs a gallery 
with symphronistic companion pictures taken from the ethnic 
religions, and representing the development of the same event 
in each; for example, the sacrifice of Iphigenia by Agamem- 
non, and of Isaac by Abraham. The true and absolute reli- 
gion is the union of these three —the worship of the Higher, 
conciliation with the world, and the consecration of evil, pain, 
and sin. It is devotion, reason, and self-conquest, in living 
unity. Worship, as we have seen, is left entirely free. We 
find, however, a peculiar Sunday-celebration. As the termin- 
ation of the week, it is made to afford every person an oppor- 
tunity of turning over an entirely new leaf, and of beginning 
afresh week with gladness. In cases of doubt with regard to 
justice or public economy, direct recourse is to be had to the 
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heads of the community. Economical questions havea deeper 
hold upon the moral life than might be at first supposed. 
Moral aberrations of a more delicate nature may be discussed 
by each individual with the person in whom he has most con- 
fidence. Only, every one must be made to consider it his duty 
to enter upon each new week with a cool, collected mind, a 
reinvigorated will, and an unburdened heart. The dull con- 
science must be excited, the excited conscience calmed down 
by force of reason. 

All goods are to be considered as possession and common 
property. These two words are posted up and present them- 
selves most frequently to the eye, in order forcibly to remind 
every one that he must have as if he had not; that he must 
consider ail other persons as sharers in his property, and deal 
with his private property as if he were merely its manager, 
Géthe does not wish to see inequality of possession and en- 
joyment annihilated by any revolution like communism, but 
would have it removed by a change of feeling working from 
within outwards, and by a new mode of regarding the nature 
of property, viz., as possession and common property. With 
‘such a view, and with the Sunday’s property-confession, which 
‘puts everything to rights in the practical life, it is taken for 
granted that there will be no lawsuits, and hence that a judi- 
cial bench will be unnecessary. Justice is maintained by the 
clearness of the practical reason, working itself out with una- 
bating originality, from its abundant source. <All difference 
in regard to the interpretation of the letter of the law disap- 
pears. On the other hand, great weight is laid upon an effec- 
tive police-system, whose duty it is to remove all troublesome 
things and persons. It is backed up by the regulation that 
every one who has reached the years of discretion shall have 
the right at once to rebuke wrong, impropriety, and wicked- 
ness. The power of reprimanding and punishing, however, is 
to be invested in the Elders. Three police directors are to be 
on duty in every district, and to be changed every eight hours. 
Where they are unable to perform their duty successfully, 
where the complication is too great, they have the right to 
call for a jury immediately to decide the case. The sale of 
spirituous liquors, which leads to so much strife and misery, 
is to be prohibited. Circulating libraries, likewise, which de- 
prive reading (which is so powerful an agent in education) of 
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its value, and offer so much of a premium for mediocre and 
common literature, are not permitted. Finally, there is no 
standing army, that being the source of such a host of immo- 
ralities, and being obliged, in times of peace, to occupy itself 
solely with vain and disgusting display on the parade; on 
the contrary, all must learn to fence, shoot, march, and ma- 
neuvre. Lothario is quite at home in this, and, in particular, 
exercises a kind of field-manceuvre. 

There are no bells or drums. All signals are given by means 
of wind-instruments. A capital will probably be formed in 
this social world; indeed, one can see the point at which it 
might arise, but every effort will be made to retard, as long 
as possible, an institution which is so prejudicial to individu- 
ality. In this G6the agrees entirely with modern socialism, 
which is strongly opposed to cities being too large or too 
small, the former on account of their corruption, the latter on 
account of their old-foginess. 

Those persons who are temporarily compelled to abnega- 
tion or to travel, not as a consequence of moral collisions, may 
connect themselves with the universal league, which manages 
everything connected with emigration (which must be distin- 
guished from travel) —a point on which Odoardo’s speech 
expatiates with the utmost perspicuity. Emigration is con- 
sidered unavoidable, when the competition between machi- 
nery and hand-labor brings about a dangerous.crisis, and 
exhibits the difference between movable and landed property 
in the most glaring light. Of those who, sooner or later, will 
from increase of pressure have to make up their minds to 
emigrate, Géthe takes particular notice of the weavers and 
spinners. They are treated of in Leonardo’s diary, where 
the business of weaving in its fullest extent, and the circum- 
spect activity of Susanna, the xaiy xai dyaby, are handled in 
charming detail. Those who cannot find Herrnhuth or Amer- 
ica everywhere in themselves, who find America only in 
America, sing to us: 

Keep not standing tixed and rooted, 
Briskly venture, briskly roam ! 
Head and hand, where’er thou fot it, 
And stout heart are still at home; 
In each land the sun does visit,” 
We are gay whate’er betide, 


To give space for wandering is it 
That the world was made so wide!* 


« Carlyle’s translation, 
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PHILOSOPHEMES. 


I. Philosophy is the search for a distinction which will 
hold. Before its analysis, all other determinations fall away, 
one after another, as secondary and dependent, leaving only 
the distinction of individuality, which is THOUGHT or SELF- 
DISTINCTION. The distinction of the self from the self is the 
distinction of self-determination, and is therefore indepen- 
dent and ultimate because it is a whole in itself. 

Il. Certainty should be discriminated from Truth. We are 
immediately certain of sensuous things, and likewise of the 
Ego—but not of the Truth. The problem of the science called 
“Phenomenology of Spirit” is to pass from certainty to Truth. 
What I am certain of is the Immediate, but the True is the 
Absolute Mediation. 

Ill. The introduction of Time into a Cosmogony destroys it. 
Thus the “Development Theory” is a running down with no 
winding up. The crudest misapprehension of a system of 
Pure Science is that which looks upon the final, concrete cate- 
gories as chronologically later in realization than the abstract 
ones at the beginning. Such misapprehension always arrives 
at Pantheism, and sets up an abstract Universal in place of a 
concrete one. 

IV. Dogmatic vs. Speculative Philosophy. Ask, What is 
essence, active or rigid? If the former, the system is specu- 
lative ; if the latter, dogmatic. 

\V. Bravery is the ascent of the individual into the generic, 
so that the particular self is ignored. The possibility of sui- 
cide rests on the same basis. Hence it is a proof of immor- 
tality ; for that the individual can consciously rise into the 
genus implies that there can be no death to it, since death 
occurs only when the individual cannot endure subsumption 
under the universal. 

VI. The Negative, traced out, arrives at the negation of 
negation as the total. Proof’: The Negative is in opposition 
or relation—it is the negative of somewhat ; hence the some- 
what is also in opposition (or negative) to somewhat else (the 
Negative of it); hence the Negative was, in the first place, 
only the Negative of the Negative; g.e.d. This thought is 
that of the Universal or Totality. 
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VII. Not the Particular, but the Universal (or Generic) ex- 
ists. Proof: The Particular is always in transition ; its being 
is a relation to what is beyond it; hence it (the Particular) is 
a part of a totality which transcends and includes it. Hence 
its exhaustive concept (Begriff or Comprehension), its Ideal, 
is that which includes itself and its other-being, and this is 
the Universal and the Constant under the Variable. 

VIII. Why must one begin with the Abstract ina system 
of Philosophy? Because, in seeking the clear and simple, he 
must first rid himself of the given content in his mind; i.e. 
the opinions and prejudices and ready-made thoughts derived 
from external sources. He must first find himself before he 
can philosophize; and he does this by divesting himself of 
the alien contents of his thought, and seizing his own nega- 
tive activity in the form of a universal abstraction. » 

IX. Identity and Difference of Being and Thought. In 
imagination or fancy, or impure thinking in general, thought 
seizes only one side of the totality. But Pure Thinking takes 
the whole, and seizes the part as part. Thus, in the former 
thinking the thought is inadequate to being, while in the lat- 
ter the two are commensurate and identical. 

X. The object of Philosophy is to clear the mind of spec- 
tres and abstractions. If metaphysics deals only with abstrac- 
tions, then metaphysics is only a partial (though necessary) 
phase of Philosophy, and as such should be surmounted as 
expeditiously as possible. Such abstract metaphysical cate- 
gories (as Philosophy should enable one to get rid of) are 
matter, force, atoms, simple substances, &c. 

XI. Part-ness or Partiality is the disease, and the cure is the 
DIALectTIc, which restores the wholeness or universality. The 
Dialectic is the soul of the whole, revealing itself in the part. 

XII. Experience is a process of correcting partial impres- 
sions, and hence it is an a posteriori dialectic. We, transcend 
the Particular continually, and ascend to larger and larger 
syntheses in our search for the totality of conditions. 

XII. The Correlationists have lost their senses. They an- 
nounce as supreme truth the utter negation of all the data 
derived from sensation. ‘The abstract force which abides in 
the transition of one force to another is not a particular, real 
force, nor is any particular force identical with any object of 
the senses. The objects of the senses are transitory phases 
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of particular forces, and these particular forces are vanishing 
forms of the one abiding abstract force. All trace of sensuous 
content is lost in passing to this idea of abstract force. 


OUTLINES OF 


THE SCIENCE OF RIGHTS, MORALS, AND RELIGION. 


Translated from the “ Philosophische Propedevtik” of G. W. F. HEGEL. 


Part First. 
SCIENCE OF RIGHTS. 


§1. The Réght or Just must be considered (1) in its essence; 
(2) in its actual existence in political society. 


CHapter I. 
The Right (or Just). 


§ 2. According to the principle of Rights [or abstract Jus- 
tice] the universal Will should have full sway without regard 
to what may be the motive or conviction of the individual. 
Rights, vr Justice, have application to man, only in so far as 
he is a free being in general. 


Note by Translator.—** Das Recht,”’ translated *‘ Rights,” is to be taken not so 
much in a morgl as in a legal sense, and hence more nearly signifies -*the Just.” 
Ihave sometimes used the word “Right’”’ in the singular number in this transla- 
tion, but it must always be understood to refer to legal Right. 

§ 3. Right [Justice] consists in this: that each individual 
be treated and respected by the others as a free being; for 
only under this condition can the free Will have itself as ob- 
ject and content, in another. 

Explanatory.— The freedom of the individual lies at the 
basis of rights, and the Right consists in this: that I treat 
others as free beings. Reason demands a just treatment of 
others. Essentially, every man is a free being. Men differ 
from each other in their special conditions and peculiarities, 
but this difference does not concern the abstract will as such. 
In the abstract will all are identical, and when one man re- 
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spects another, he respects himself. It follows that the viola- 
tion of the rights of one individual is the violation of the 
rights of all. This participation with others is quite a differ- 
ent thing from the sympathy which one feels at the sight of 
another’s misfortunes. For although (1) the injury or priva- 
tion which aman suffers in gifts of fortune (which gifts though 
desirable are not essential) concerns me, yet I cannot say that 
it absolutely ought not to have happened; (2) such conditions 
(of fortune) belong to the particularity of man. In all interest 
and sympathy we separate the misfortunes from ourselves, 
(not identifying them with our own essential interests,) and 
look upon them as something foreign [another’s affair]. On 
the contrary, at the infringement of another’s rights, each one 
feels himself attacked, because Right is something universal. 
Hence a violation of rights cannot be looked upon as anything 


- foreign [alienwm]. We ourselves feel such an infringement 


all the more when it is directed toward another, for the prin- 
ciple of rights is a necessary one. 

§ 4. Inso far as each man is recognized and a 
as a free being, he isa Person. The principle of rights is 
therefore to be expressed thus: Hach should be treated by 
the other as a person. 

Explanatory.—The Idea (Comprehension) of personality 
includes in itself the selfhood or individuality which is free or 
universal. Man has, through his spiritual nature, personality. 

§ 5. It follows, hence, that no man can justly be compelled 
except for the purpose of annulling the constraint which he 
has placed upon others. 

Explanatory.—There are limitations of freedom, and laws 
which consent that men shall be treated not as persons but 
as chattels; e.g. the laws which permit slavery. These are, 
however, opposed to Reason or Absolute Right. 

§ 6. That act which limits the freedom of another, or does 
not acknowledge him as a free will and give him free sway 
as such, is unjust. 

Explanatory.— In an absolute sense, no constraint is pos- 
sible against man, for the reason that he is essentially free, 
and can assert his will against necessity, and give up all that 
belongs to his particular existence. External constraint takes 
place when some condition is connected with the external 
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existence of man in such a way, that, if he would realize the 
latter, he must submit to the former. Since man’s external 
existence is dependent upon external objects, on that side he 
is liable to foreign interference. Man is externally constrained 
only when he wills something which involves another ; it de- 
pends upon his will whether he will have one and with it the 
other, or neither of them. The external constraint, of course, 
depends upon his will—in how far he places himself under it. 
Hence the external constraint is only relative. It is a legal 
constraint when it is exercised for the purpose of enforcing 
justice against the individual. This species of constraint has 
a side according to which it is not a constraint, and does not 
contradict the dignity of afree being, for the reason that the 
will in and for itself is also the absolute will of each indivi- 
dual. Freedom is found, not where the arbitrary will or ca- 
price of the individual, but where Jaz, prevails. 

§ 7. Permitted, but not for this reason commanded, is the 
legal aspect of all actions that do not limit the freedom of 
another, or annul another’s act. 

Explanatory.— The legal Right contains properly only 
prohibitions and no commandments; what is not expressly 
forbidden is allowed. Of course, legal prohibitions can be 
expressed as positive commands, as for instance: “Thou 
shalt keep thy contracts.” The general legal principle, of 
which all others are only special applications, reads thus: 
“Thou shalt leave undisturbed the property of another.” 
This does not require anything positive to be done—no 
change in circumstances to be produced — but requires only 
the abstaining from the violation of the right of property. 
Therefore, whenever the legal principles are expressed posi- 
tively, a form of expression is used which always contains 
at bottom a mere prohibition. 

§ 8. The will whenever it subsumes a thing under itself, 
makes it its own. Ownership or possession is the condition 
of a thing as subsumed under the will. 

Explanatory.— To the subsumption of a somewhat, there 
belong two parts, one universal, and the other individual. I 
subsume something individual when I add to it a general de- 
termination. This subsumption occurs in the act of judgment. 
In the judgment, that which subsumes is the predicate, and 
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that which is subsumed, the subject. The act of taking pos- 
session is the expression of the judgment that a thing becomes 
mine. My will is here that which subsumes. I give to the 
thing the predicate to be “mine.” The will is the subsuming 
activity for all external things, for the reason that it [the 
will] is in itself the universal Essence. All things, however, 
which are not self-related are only necessitated things and 
not free. This fact gives man the right to take possession of 
all external things, and to make of them something different 
from what they are. It deals with them only in conformity 
with their essence [i.e. the will finds the things determined 
from without—necessitated—and it treats them accordingly. 
It determines them externally itself]. 

Note dy Translatur.—** The will is the subsuming activity for all external 
things for the reason that it is in itself the universal Essence.’? The form of all 
Being considered as u totality is that of self-determination. Hence any externally 
determined somewhat must be a mere dependent element of such self-determined 
totality; in other words, *‘all external things” are **subsumed”’ under a self- 
determined, i.e. under a Will. Hence follows the next paragraph, 39: One will 


cannot invade the province of another. Each is a totality, and legally must not 
attempt to reduce the other to a mere dependent element. 


§ 9. (1) The thing which one takes possession of for the 
first time must be ves nullius, i.e. not already subsumed un- 
der another will. 

Explanatory. — A thing which already belongs to another 
cannot be taken possession of by me [i.e. by right of original 
acquisition], not for the reason that it is not a chattel, but 
because itis Ais chattel. For were I to take possession of 
the chattel, I should then annul its predicate to be his, and 
thereby negate his will. The will is absolute, and I may 
not treat it negatively [i.e. annul it]. 

§ 10. (2) Property must be openly taken possession of — 
i.e. it must be made known to others that I will to subsume 
this object under my will, be it through corporeal occupan- 
cy or through transformation [or improvement], or at least 
through setting a mark on the object. 

Explanatory.— The external occupancy must be preceded 
by the internal act of the will which expresses that the thing 
is mine. The act of original acquisition is that of corporeal 
occupancy. It has this defect, that the objects thus seized 
must be so constituted that I can take possession of them with 
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the hand, or cover them with the body, and furthermore that 
they are not of long duration. The second, more perfect, 
mode is that of improvement — that I give shape to a thing, 
e.g. build upon a lot, make gold into a cup. In this case the 
form is mine, and immediately united to the object in such a 
way as to serve as a mark or token that the material even 
belongs tome. To the improvement [title by “accession ”’} 
belongs, among other things, also planting of trees, taming 
and feeding of animals. An imperfect form of property in 
land is the use of a territory without its cultivation: e.g. 
when nomadic peoples use a province for pasturage; hunters 
for hunting grounds; fishermen, for their purposes, the coast 
of asea orriver. Such a possession is still superficial, be- 
cause the actual use is only a temporary one, not a perma- 
nent form of possession closely attached to the object. The 
act of taking possession through the mere marking an object 
is imperfect. That mark which does not (like the marks cre- 
ated by improvements) constitute the essential part of the 
thing, is a mere external affair; what meaning it has is more 
or less foreign to the purpose. Moreover, its meaning is pe- 
culiar to itself, and this meaning disconnects it from that of 
the thing of which it is the mark. The mark is thus arbi- 
trary. Itis more or less a matter of convenience what the 
mark of athing shall be. 

§ 11. A possession becomes property (or a legal possession) 
when it is acknowledged by all others that the thing which I 
have made mine is mine, just as I acknowledge the property 
of others as theirs. My possession is acknowledged for the 
reason that it is an act of the free will, which is something 
absolute in itself, and contains universality in the sense, 
namely, that I regard the activity of another’s will as some- 
thing absolute. 

Ezxplanatory.—Possession and property are two different 
determinations. It is not necessary that possession and prop- 
erty be always connected. It is possible for me to have prop- 
erty without having possession of it. When, for example, I 
lend something to another, the property still remains mine 
though I part with the possession of it. Possession and prop- 
erty involve the idea that I have “dominiwm” [i.e. control or 
dominion] over something. Property is the legal side of the 
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“dominium” [or mastery], and possession is the mere exter- 
nal side—that something is in my power. The legal right is 
that side of my absolute free will which has declared some- 
thing to be its own. This will must be acknowledged by others 
for the reason that it is in and for itself, and in so far as the 
already adduced conditions have been observed. Property 
has, therefore, an internal and an external side. The latter 
for itself is the taking possession; the former, the act of the 
will, which must be acknowledged as such. It seems acciden- 
tal or arbitrary that the acknowledgment of others should be 
added to the fact of taking possession. This is necessary 
however, for it lies in the nature of the thing. Acknowledg- 
ment has not the ground of reciprocity in it. I do not acknow}l- 
edge your rights for the reason that you acknowledge mine, 
nor vice versa, but the ground of this reciprocal acknowledg- 
ment is the nature of the thing itself. I acknowledge the 
will of others because the nature of the thing demands my 
acknowledgment [i. e. recognition and assent]. 

§ 12. LIcan dispose of fi. e. by sale or gift—“alienate”] my 
property, and thus it may become the property of another 
through an act of my free will. 

Explanatory.— My powers and abilities are my property 
in the most peculiar sense, but they have also an external 
side. Abstractly, they are external in so far as I [the Ego} 
can distinguish them from myself, the simple Ego. Besides 
this, however, powers and abilities are by nature limited and 
individual, such as do not constitute my essence. My essence 
—the in itself Universal—is distinct from these special deter- 
minations. Moreover, they are external in their wse. In the 
act of using my power, I reduce it to an external form, and 
the product is some external Being or other. Power, as such, 
does not lie in the use thereof; but it preserves itself notwith- 
standing it is externalized, and this, its externalization, has 
made it a separate existence. This externalization of power 
is in so far an externality as it is a limited and finite some- 
what. In so far as something is my property, I have connect- 
ed it with my will; but this connection is no absolute affair. 
For were it so, my will must essentially enter the chattel. 
But I have in this case only specialized my will, and can, for 
the reason that it is free, again cancel this specialization. 
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§ 13. Those possessions are inalienable which are not so 
much property as they are constituent elements of my inner- 
most personality or essence; such, for example, as the free- 
dom of the will, ethical laws, religion, &c. 

Explanatory.—Only those possessions are alienable which 
are of an external character. Personality, for example, can- 
not be viewed as external to me, for in so far as a man has 
given up his personality he has reduced himself to a chat- 
tel. But such an alienating would be null and void. One 
for instance, would alienate his ethical principles were he to 
bind himself to another to perform all manner of acts—crimes 
as well as indifferent acts. But such a bond would have no 
binding force because it alienates the freedom of the will; 
and in the latter, each one must stand for himself—[i. e. each 
man who commits a deed is directly responsible for it, and 
cannot escape its consequences by alleging the commands of | 
another whom he serves under contract]. Right or wrong 
deeds belong to the one who commits them ; and, for the rea- 
son that they possess a moral character, I cannot alienate 
them. Religion, too, cannot be alienated. Ifa church, or an 
individual, leaves it for a third party to determine what shall 
constitute its faith, such a bond of obligation would exist as 
could be cancelled at will by either party. No wrong at least 
could be done to the party with whom the agreement had been 
made, for the reason that he never could own as property any 
such privilege as that specified. 

§ 14. On the other hand, I can alienate the definite, speci- 
fied wse of my mental and bodily energies as well as the chat- 
tels which I may possess. 

Ezxplanatory.— One can alienate only a limited use of his 
powers, for the reason that this use, or the circumscribed ef- 
fect, is distinct from the power itself. But the constant use, 
or the effect in its entire extent, cannot be separated from the 
power itself. The power is the Jnternal, or General, as op- 
posed to its utterance [realization]. The utterances [or reali- 
zations—effects] are particular existences limited in Time and 
Space. The power in itself is not exhausted in such an indi- 
vidual existence [as one of its effects], and is, moreover, not 
confined in scope to one of its contingent effects. But, second- 
ly, the power must act and utter [externalize] itself, otherwise 
11 
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it were no power. Thirdly, the entire extent of its effects con- 
stitutes the power itself, for the entire extent of its external- 
ization is again the General [Generic], which is the power 
itself; on this account man cannot alienate the entire use of 
his powers; he wanld in so doing alienate his personality. 

§ 15. To an act of alienating property to another belongs, 
first, my consent to resign the property to him, and, secondly, 
his consent to take it. This twofold consent, in so far as it is 
reciprocally declared and expressed as valid, is called con- 
TRACT (pactum). 

Explanatory.—Contract is a special mode by which one be- 
comes the owner of property which has already belonged to 
another. The mode, already explained, of coming into ‘pos- 
session was that of “original acquisition”—the acquiring of a 
thing that was “ves nullius.” (1) The simplest form of con- 
tract is the gift-contract; in this, only one of the parties gives 
and one receives, no equivalent being returned. A valid gift 
is a contract for the reason that the wills of both parties must 
act in the premises: the one must will to resign the property 
to the other without receiving an equivalent therefor, and the 
other must will to receive the property on those conditions. 
(2) The exchange-contract, Barter [ Tawschvertrag], consists 
in this: I resign something to another under the condition 
that he gives me an equivalent therefor. To this belongs the 
twofold consent on the part of each —to give something to, 
and to receive something from, the other. (3) Bargain and 
sale is a particular species of exchange —that of goods for 
money. Money is the universal form of goods; hence, as ab- 
stract value, it cannot be itself used for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing a particular want [i.e. one cannot eat or drink it, &c.] It 
is only the general means by which to obtain special means 
of gratifying wants. The use of money is only a mediated one 
[only useful in getting something else]. A material is not in 
and for itself money —i.e. money because it possesses such 
and such qualities; but it becomes money only by general 

agreement [conventional usage]. (4) Z’enwre consists in this, 
that I grant to any one my possession, or the use of my prop- 
erty, while I reserve the ownership to myself. There are two 
cases: it may happen that the one to whom I have leased 
something is bound to return the same identical thing; or 
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that I have reserved a right to property identical in kind and 
amount, or of equal value. 

§ 16. The declaration of will contained in the contract is 
not sufficient to complete the transfer of my property or labor 
to another; the transfer is effected by delivery, in accordance 
with the terms of the contract. | 

Explanatory.— My promise in the contract contains the 
acknowledgment on my part that I have parted with the title 
to the property, and that the other party has acquired title 
tothe same. The piece of property becomes immediately the 
property of another through the contract in so far as it had 
its ground in my will. Butif I do not also place the other 
party in possession in accordance with the contract, to that 
extent I despoil him of his property. I am bound by the 
contract to give possession also. (Treat here of acquisition by 
testament.) 

§ 17. An encroachment [trespass] upon the sphere of my 
freedom by another may occur (1) through his having my 
property in his possession as his own, i.e. through his claim- 
ing it on the ground that he has the right to it, and acknowl- 
edging at the same time that if I, instead of himself, had the 
right to it, he would surrender it tome. In this he respects 
‘right as such, and only asserts that in this instance it is on 
his side. (2) The trespass may occur through an act wherein 
the actor ignores my will as such, and consequently violates. 
rightas right. 

Explanatory.—The ideas which we have been considering 
contain the nature of Rights, its Jaws, and its necessity.. But 
Rights are not “necessary” in the sense that necessity is 
used when speaking of physical nature, e.g. the necessity 
which holds the sun in its place. A flower must grow in con- 
formity to its own nature. If it, e.g.,does not complete its 
growth, it must be from the intervention of some external in- 
fluence. Mind, on the contrary, by reason of its freedom, can 
act against laws, and hence against the Right itself. <A dis- 
tinction must here be made between (1) the universal Right, 
tight as right, (2) particular right as it relates to the rights 
of an individual person or thing. The universal right is that 
through which everybody, independent of his or her proper- 
ty, isa legal person. A trespass against rights may take 
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the shape of a mere refusal to concede to an individual some 
particular right, or some particular piece of property. In 
this case, the Universal right is not violated. One stands in 
relation to his opponent as a legal person. Such a “judg. 
ment” can be regarded as a merely negative one wherein the 
particular is denied in the predicate, as, e.g., when I assert, 
“This stone is not green,” I negate merely the predicate of 
greenness, but not thereby all predicates. In the second case 
of trespass against the rights of others, I assert not only that 
a particular thing is not the property of another, but I deny 
also that he is a person possessing rights at all. I do not 
treat him as a person. I do not lay claim to something on 
the ground that I have a right to it, or believe that I have; I 
violate the right as right. Such a predication belongs to the 
species of judgments called “infinite.” The infinite judg- 
ment negates by its predicate not only the particular but 
also the general; e.g. This stove is not a whale,” or “The 
stove is not memory.” For the reason that not only the Par- 
ticular but also the General is denied in the predicate, noth- 
ing remains of the subject. Such judgments are therefore 
absurd, though correct in form. So likewise the violation of 
rights as rights is something possible and indeed frequently 
happens, but it is absurd and self-contradictory. The cases 
of the first kind belong to the cIviIL copE, those of the second 
to the CRIMINAL (PENAL) CODE. 

Note by Translator.—The reader unacquainted with the Third Part of Hegel’s 
Logie will find this allusion to the forms of *‘judgments” at this place quite un- 
expected. On page 344 et seq. of vol. ili. of the Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy, I have attempted an outline of the dialectic by which Hegel proves that the 
*‘adequate form of True Being” is the ‘* Comprehension,” i.e. a self-determined 
totality. It (‘True Being) is a process of subsumption of itself under itself. An 
expression of each of the different degrees of perfection in this subsumption is 
found in the series of forms of Judgments and Syllogisms. The perfectly ade- 
quate subsumption is called the Idea (Idee). The Idea should be a complete 
reflection of itself (God and Creation, or God and Nature), or, what is the same, 
a complete subsumption of itself—a totality as subject and totality as predicate— 
which can only happen in case subject and predicate are identical, subject and 
object the same. Those forms of judgments or syllogisms in which the form 
(subject in the former and major premise in the latter) does not agree with its 
content (predicate and minor premise) are imperfect and correspond to things 
that perish. A changeable somewhat, e. g., is a somewhat whose potentiality 
(ideal totality or ‘“‘ Universal’’) is more extensive than its realized shape (par- 


ticularity), and hence its potentiality continually gets realized at the expense of 
whatever actual shape the somewhat may have at the time; in short, its particu- 
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larity is subsumed under its universality and perishes, its content is not adequate 
to its form and therefore it changes. 

Let me apply these remarks to the passage in the text: 

Judgments of inherence are positive, negative, and infinite, and neither subject 
nor predicate is taken as a totality. Hence a twofold inadequacy arises, which is 
partially corrected (a) by the negative judgment in which the individual is said 
to be not merely a universal and not merely a particular: the rose has other qual- 
ities besides ‘‘red,” and red belongs to other objects besides ‘‘rose’’; (b) by the 
infinite judgment in which the individual is said to be not any particular deter- 
minateness whatever: ‘‘ the rose is not a whale” not only denies the relation of 
the given subject to the given predicate, but it does not even imply any relation. 
When we say ‘the rose is not red,’”? we imply that it has color nevertheless; 
when we say that ‘it is not a whale,” we do not imply any determinateness. 

. The distinction between negative and infinite judgments, therefore, finds 
illustration in the sphere of Rights in the discrimination between the civil and 
criminal code. ‘To the civil code belong those cases wherein an appeal is made 
to the validity of the law, or general right against a particular right: not this 
particular one is right, but some other one is right. The trespass is claimed on 
each side as committed by the opposite party. Each party acknowledges theright 
as such and bases himself on it. Hence such cases have the form of the negative 
judgment inasmuch as they recognize the relation between the subject and pre- 
dicate—individual and right—and only negate the particular: ‘the piece of prop- 
erty is not his but mine.”? To the criminal code belong those cases wherein no 
appeal is made to the universal right as valid against a particular right, but where 
all right is set at defiance. In the form of a judgment it denies all relation of sub- 
ject and predicate. Crime denies all subsumption and hence contradicts the fun- 
damental form of spirit. Crime consists in acts which if made universal would 
immediately contradict themselves. Kant’s rule, ‘‘Do only such deeds as would 
not prove self-contradictory if made universal,’’ is founded on this idea. When 
an act cannot bear subsumption under itself as a rule, it has the form of an infi- 
nite judgment and is a crime. Theft, for example. asa particular act, would not 
be productive of any gain whatever to the individual if everybody were to steal, 
for in that case the thief would lose his property as fast as he stole it, and the 
direct result would be the utter annihilation of every species of ownership. Thus 
by theft the realization of the will of man is rendered impossible, and man redu- 
ced froma free to a necessary being. There would be no property tosteal. Hence 
an act of theft implies a denial of all universal right, and hence denies itself di- 
rectly. (See pp. 354-56, vol. iii. Jour. Spec. Phil.) 


$18. In the first case [civil code], the mere explication of 
the legal grounds is all that is necessary to show to whom 
the contested particular right belongs. But for the decision 
of the case between the two conflicting parties a third party 
is necessary, one who is free from all interest in the matter, 
except to see pure justice done. 

Explanatory. — Under the first case come, therefore, civil 
controversies. In these the rights of another are called in 
question, but on principles of justice. The two contending 
parties agree in this, that they recognize the validity of right 
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as right. The possession is to be given only to that one who is 
right, and not to the one who has influence, power, or merit 
of his own. The parties differ only in regard to the subsump.- 
tion of the particular or of the general. It follows hence that 
no personal retribution is sought against the judge by a party 
who is not satisfied with the decision, or by the judge against 
the party whom he pronounces to be in the wrong. For the 
reason that no trespass is here made against the personality, 
it follows that the party who has trespassed in an illegal 
manner upon the property of the other is not punished. 

§ 19. The second case [criminal code], on the other hand, 
concerns the violation of external personal freedom, of life and 
limb, or of property, by force. 

Explanatory.—First, there is the unjust robbery of my free- 
dom through duress or slavery. It is the deprivation of the 
natural, external freedom, the liberty to go where one will, &c. 
Moreover, there belongs here the violation of life and limb. 
This is much more significant than the taking of property. 
Although life and limb are something external, like proper- 
ty, yet my personality suffers by this violation because I 
have my immediate feeling of self in my body. 

§ 20. The constraint which is effected through such an act 
must not only be annulled, i.e. the internal nugatoriness of 
such an act be exhibited negatively, but there must be a posi- 
tive restitution made. (The form of rationality must be made 
valid against it, the universality or equality restored.) Since, 
namely, the actor is a rational being, his deed ought to be of 
a universal character. “If thou despoilest another, thou de- 
spoilest thyself! Slayest thou anybody? then thou slayest 
all and thyself. The act is a law which thou settest up, and 
in thy deed thou hast recognized its validity.” The actor must — 
be subjected to the same form of treatment that he has given 
an example of, and in so far the equality that he has violated 
be again restored: jus talionis. . 

Ezxplanatory.— Restitution implies the rational nature of 
the wrong-doer ; it consists in this, that the unjust act must be 
reconverted into justice. The wrong deed is an individual irra- 
tional act. For the reason that it is carried into effect by a 
rational being, it is according to form (though not according 
to content) a universal and rational deed. Furthermore, it is 
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to be considered as a principle or law. But as such it is valid 
only for the one who committed it, because he recognized it 
by his act, while other men do not.’ He himself (the actor) 
thus belongs essentially under this principle or law, and it 
must be carried out upon him. The injustice which he has 
done should be visited upon him, because through this second 
act, which he has recognized, a restoration of equality is 
made: this is merely formal right. 

§ 21. The retribution, however, ought not to be measured 
out by the injured one, or by his party, because with them 
the general features of justice are obscured by the passions 
of the moment. The act of retribution must be administered 
by a third party, who merely makes valid and accomplishes 
the universal right. In so far it is PUNISHMENT. 

Explanatory.—Revenge and punishment are to be distin- 
guished from each other through this: Revenge is adminis- 
tered by the injured party ; punishment by the judge. Retri- 
bution must be administered as punishment, because, in the 
case of revenge, passion has an influence and the right is 
dimmed through it. Moreover, revenge has.not the form of 
Right, but of caprice, since the injured party always acts 
under the impulse of feeling or of subjective motives. On this 
account, justice administered as revenge constitutes a new 
offence, and is felt to be only an individual deed, and per- 
petually provokes reaction without prospect of reconciliation. 


II. 


Political Society. 


§ 22. The idea of Right, as the power which holds sway 
independent of the motives of the individual, has its actuali- 
zation only in POLITICAL SOCIETY. 

§ 23. The family is the natural society whose members are 
united through love, trust, and natural obedience (pietas). 

Ezplanatory.—The family is a natural society, first, be- 
cause gne does not belong to the family through his free act, 
but through nature; and secondly, because the relations and 
the behavior of the members of a family toward each other | 
do not rest upon reflection and deliberate choice, but upon 
feeling and impulse. The relations are necessary and rational, 
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but there is lacking the form of conscious deliberation. It ig 
more akin to instinct. The love of the family circle rests upon 
the fact that each Ego constitutes a unity with the other Egos. 
They do not regard each other as independent individuals. 
The family is an organic whole. The parts are, properly 
speaking, not parts, but members which have their substance 
only in the whole, and which lack independence when sepa- 
rated from the whole. The confidence which the different 
members of the family repose in each other consists in this, 
that each one has no interest to seek for himself apart from 
the rest, but only the common interest of the whole. The 
natural obedience within the family rests upon the circum- 
stance that in this whole only one Will dwells—that, namely, 
of the head of the family. In so far the family constitutes 
only one person. 

§ 24. The state is human society under legal relations, in 
which all are persons; it does not rest on particular natural 
relations which arise from natural inclinations and feelings. 
This personality is asserted by and through each. Ifa family 
has expanded into a nation, and the state and nation [people] 
coincide, this is a great good fortune. 

Ezxplanatory.—A people is combined through language, 
manners and customs, and culture. This connection, however, 
is not enough to form a state. Besides these, the morality, 
religion, prosperity and wealth of its citizens are very import- 
ant things for the state. It must care for the promotion of 
these circumstances ; but even they do not constitute for it the 
immediate object of its existence. It is to secure the actuali- 
zation of Rights that the state exists. 

§ 25. The natural condition is the condition of barbarism, 
of violente and injustice. Man must issue forth from such a 


‘condition into that of political society, because in the latter 


alone the legal relation can have actuality. 
Explanatory.—The state of nature is frequently painted 
as the perfect state of man both as to happiness and ethical 
development. In the first place, it is to be remarked that 
innocence as such has no moral value in so far as it consists 
in mere unconsciousness of evil, and rests upon the absence of 
those needs and wants which are necessary as the condition 
for the existence of evil. Secondly, this state of nature is 
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rather one of violence and injustice, for the precise reason 
that men act toward each other in this state according to 
their natures. But in this they are unequal both in regard to - 
bodily power and in mental endowments, and they make these 
differences felt, one against the other, through brute violence 
and cunning. Although reason exists in the state of nature, 
it is there subordinate to nature. Man must, therefore, pass 
over from this state to one in which the rational will has sway. 

§ 26. Law is the abstract expression of the universal Will 
that exists in and for itself. 

Ezxplanatory.—Law is the universal Will as accordant with 
Reason. It is not necessary in this that each individual have 
found this will in himself or be conscious thereof. Moreover, 
it is not necessary that each individual has declared his will 
and a general result been collected. In actual history it has 
not happened that each individual citizen of a people has 
proposed a law, and then that all have agreed to it by a com- 
mon vote. Law contains the necessity of the legal relation of 
justice, one toward another. The law-givers have not given 
arbitrary prescriptions. They have prescribed, not the pro- 
duct of their particular likes and dislikes, but what they 
have recognized through their deep-seeing minds as the truth 
and essence of what is just and right. 

§ 27. Government is the individuality of the in-and-for- 
itself-existing Will. It is the power to make the laws, and 
to administer or execute them. , 

Ezplanatory.—The state has laws. These are the Will in 
its general abstract being, which is as such inactive; as prin- 
ciples and maxims express or contain at first only the general 
function of the will and not an actual will. ‘To these gener- 
alities government is the only active and actualizing will. 
Law has indeed an existence as manners and customs, but. 
government is the conscious power of unconscious custom. 

§ 28. The general power of the state contains sundry par- 
ticular powers subsumed under it: (1) the legislative as such; 
(2) the administrative and jinancial—the power of creating 
_ the means for the actualization of its freedom ; (3) the (inde- 
pendent) judiciary and police [constabulary]; (4) the mili- 
tary, and the power to declare war and make peace. 

Ezxplanatory.—The form of the constitution is determined 
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principally by the question whether these particular powers 
are exercised directly by the central government; moreover, 
whether several of them are united in one authority, or are 
separated: e.g. whether the prince or regent himself admin- 
isters the laws, or whether peculiar, special courts are estab- 
lished for this purpose; moreover, whether the regency exer- 
cises also the ecclesiastical power, &c. It is also an important 
distinction to note whether in a constitution the highest cen- 
tral power of the government has the financial power in its 
hands without restriction, so that it can levy taxes and expend 
them quite arbitrarily ; moreover, whether several authorities 
are combined in one, e.g. whether the judicial and military 
power are united in one office. The form of a constitution is 
furthermore essentially determined through the circumstance 
whether or not all citizens, in so far as they are citizens, have 
apart in the government. Such a constitution as permits this 
general participation is called a Democracy. The degenerated 
form of a democracy is called an Ochlocracy, or the rule of the 
multitude, when, namely, that part of the people who have no 
property, and are not disposed to deal justly, obtain mastery 
over the law-abiding citizens by violence. Only in case of 
simple, uncorrupted ethical principles, and in states of small 
territorial extent, can a democracy exist and flourish. Aris- 
tocracy is the constitution in which only certain privileged 
families have the exclusive right to rule. The degenerated 
form thereof.is an oligarchy, when, namely, the number of 
families who belong to the governing class is small. Sucha 
condition of affairs is dangerous, because in an oligarchy all 
particular powers are immediately carried out by a council 
[i.e. the same power that legislates also administrates]. Mon- 
archy is the constitution in which the government is in the 
hands of an individual and remains hereditary in his family. 
In a hereditary monarchy civil wars and controversies vanish 
—such as are liable to happen in case of an election when 4 
change of the occupants of the throne takes place—because 
the ambition of powerful individuals cannot in that case lead 
them to aspire to the throne. Moreover, the entire power of 
the government is not vested immediately in the monarch, but 
a portion of it is vested in the special ministers (bureaus) or 
also in the states which in the name of the king, under his su- 
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pervision and direction, exercise the power entrusted to them 
according to laws. In a monarchy civil freedom is protected 
to a greater degree than under other forms. The degenerated 
form of a monarchy is a despotism, wherein, namely, the ruler 
exercises the government according to his arbitrary caprice. 
It is essential in a monarchy that the government have a check 
upon the private interests of the individual, and have power 
to repress them; but, on the other hand, the citizen must be 
protected by law in his rights. A despotic government has 
absolute power, but its defect consists in the fact that the 
rights of the citizen are sacrificed to it. The despot has the 
power to use the forces of his realm arbitrarily; herein lies 
the danger. The form of government of a people is not an 
indifferent, external affair. A people cannot have one form 
just as well as another. It depends essentially on the char- 
acter, manners and customs, degree of culture, occupation of 
the people, and the territorial extent. 

Note by Translator.—To a citizen of the United States the idea of limiting a 
Democracy to a ‘small territorial extent” will seem absurd, unless he retlects 
that since Hegel’s time the railroad and telegraphic systems, made effective 
through the daily newspaper, have nearly obliterated the significance of such 
separation of peoples as large empires imply. ‘There is as close communication 
kept up now between California and Massachusetts, or Missouri and England, 
as between people living on opposite sides of Attica in the time of Pericles. 
What is lost in personal contact is made up in the superior quality of the rela- 
tion—it being filtered through an ideal medium and thereby universalized. 
Thus in our time the means are actively used to produce a spiritual homogeneity 
of all peoples, and this, too, with an accelerating rate of progress. 

§ 29. The citizens as individuals are subordinate to the 
power of the state and must obey the same. The content and 
object of the political power is the actualization of the natural 
or absolute rights of the citizens. These rights are not any of 
them renounced or given up to the state, but are rather at- 
tained in their full enjoyment and fruition by its means alone. 

§ 30. The constitution of the state is the internal political 
law that fixes the relation of the particular powers not only to 
the central administration—their highest unity—but to each 
other, as well as the relation of the citizen to them. 

§ 31. The external political law [law of nations] concerns 
the relation of independent peoples to each other through 
their governments, and rests principally upon special trea- 
ties (jus gentium). 
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Explanatory.—States are found rather in a natural than in 
a legal relation toward each other. There is, therefore, a con- 
tinual state of strife between them until they conclude treaties 
with and thereby enter into a legal relation toward each other. 
On the other hand, however, they are quite absolute, and in- 
dependent of each other. The law is, therefore, not in actual 
force between them. They can, therefore, break . treaties in 
an arbitrary manner, and on this account there always re- 
mains a certain degree of distrust between them. As natural 
beings they stand in relation to each other as external forces, 
and, in order to maintain their rights, must, if needs be, wage 
war for the purpose. 


Part Second. 
SCIENCE OF DUTIES, OR MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


§ 32. Whatever can be demanded on the ground of Rights 
is a civil OBLIGATION [Schuldigkeit]; but, in so far as moral 
grounds are to be observed, is a puty [P/icht). 

Ezxplanatory.—The word “duty” [Pflicht] is used chiefly of 
legal relations. The legal duties are defined as “perfect” and 
the moral duties as “imperfect,” because the former must be 
done and have an external necessity, while the latter depend 
on a subjective will. But one might with good reason invert 
this classification inasmuch as the legal duty as such demands 
only an external necessity, in which the disposition is not 
taken into account, or in which even a bad motive may have 
impelled. On the contrary, to a moral disposition both are 
demanded: the right deed as regards its content, and likewise 
according to form the subjective side—the good intention. 

§ 33. Rights (legal) in general leave the disposition out of 
consideration. Morality, on the other hand, is concerned di- 
rectly with the intention, and demands that the deed should 
be done out of simple regard for duty. So, too, the legally 
right conduct is moral in so far as its moving principle is the 
regard for the right. 

§ 34. The disposition is the subjective side of the moral 
deed, or the form of the same. There is in it as yet no con- 
tent present, but the content is as essential as the actual per- 
formance. 
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Explanatory.—W ith legally right conduct the moral should 
be essentially connected. It may, however, be the case that 
with a legally right conduct there is no sentiment of Right 
present; nay, more, that an immoral intent may accompany 
it. The legally right deed is, in so far as it is done out of 
regard for the law, at the same time moral. The right action, 
and together with it the moral intent, must be accomplished 
before there is room for the moral action in which there is no 
legal command (or legal obligation). Men are very ready to 
act from a merely moral ground, e. g. to give away with an air 
of generosity, rather than pay their honest debts; for ina 
generous deed they congratulate themselves on account of a 
special perfection, while, on the contrary, in the performance 
of just deeds they would only practise the perfect universal, 
which maks them equal with all. 

Every actual somewhat contains two sides, the true ideal, 
[Begriff] and the reality of this ideal: e.g. the ideal of the 
state is the guaranty and actualization of justice. To reality, 
belong the special regulations of the constitution, the relation 


' of the individual powers to each other, &c. To the actual 


man belong also, even on his practical side, the ideal and the 
reality of the ideal. To the former belongs pure personality, 
or abstract freedom ; to the latter, the particular character of 
concrete Being and conerete Being itself. Although there is 
in this something more than is contained in the ideal, yet this 
must be in conformity to the ideal and determined through it. 
The pure ideal of the practical Being—the Ego—is the object 
of Rights. 

Note by Translator.—l use the term ‘* Ideal” in this paragraph as a rendering 
for “Begriff.” **Concept,’’ “notion,” “idea” and **comprehension”’ are severally 
used by different translators and by myself elsewhere. Whatever term be em- 
ployed, it is important to hold fast to the meaning: Begriff is used by Hegel to 
signify the totality of an object grasped together in its truth—Plato’s archetype, 
or logical necessity. The Begriff is thus the ‘‘ideal totality” the ‘in-and-for-itself 
Existent, out of which all its determinations flow.” It is the self-determination, 
the potential and real self of Actuality, and Actuality must possess this in order 
to be at all. (See Jour. Spec. Phil., vol. i. p. 236; also p. 239, ** What is the true 
Actual?”’—vol. ii. p. 176—vol. iii. p. 278, p. 348 (C.), p. 351.) 

§ 35. Moral action refers toman not as an abstract person, 
but to him according to the universal and necessary determin- 
ations of his particular Being. The moral code is, therefore, 
not merely prohibitory —like the legal code, which only or- 
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dains that the freedom of another must be left inviolate—pbut 
it ordains a positive course of action towards another. The 
prescriptions of Morality refer to individual actuality [i.e. to 
concrete situations in which the individual may be placed]. 

§ 36. Human impulse on the side of man’s particular exis- 
tence, as regarded by morality, is directed towards the har- 
mony of the external with his internal determinations — to 
the production of pleasure and happiness. 

Explanatory.—Man has impulses (propensities), i.e. he has 
internal determinations in his nature, or on that side accord- 
ing to which he is an actual being as such. These determin- 
ations are therefore defective (imperfect) inasmuch as they 
are merely internal. They are impulses (propensities) in so 
far as they relate to the cancelling of this defect or want; i.e. 
they demand their realization, which is the harmony of the 
external and internal. This harmony is pleasure. It presup- 
poses, therefore, reflection : acomparison between the internal 
and external, whether this proceeds from me or from fortune. 
Pleasure may spring from the most varied sources. It does 
not depend upon the content, but concerns only the form; in 
other words, it is the feeling of something merely formal, 
namely, of the given harmony. The doctrine which makes 
pleasure, or rather happiness, its aim, is called Hwdemon- 
ism. But that doctrine does not decide in what pleasure or 
happiness consists. Hence there is a coarse, rough Eude- 
monism, and a refined one; upon this principle both good 
and bad actions may be justified. 

§ 37. The harmony here considered is, as pleasure, a mere 
subjective feeling and something contingent which may at- 
tach itself to this or that impulse, and in the enjoyment of 
which I perform only the functions of a natural being, and 
seek only particular ends and aims. 

Explanatory.—Pleasure is something subjective and relates 
to me as a particular individual. There is in it nothing of an 
objective, universal, intelligible nature. On this account it is 
no standard or rule whereby a thing is to be decided or judged. 
If I say that a thing pleases me, or if I appeal to my pleasure, 
I only express the relation of the thing to me,.and thereby 
iguore the relation I have to others as a rational being. It is 
accidental according to its content, because it may attach to 
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this or that object; and since it does not concern the content, 
it is something purely formal.. Moreover, according to its 
external being, pleasure is contingent, dependent upon cir- 
cumstances. The means which I use to attain it are external 
and do not depend upon my will. But the thing that I have 
obtained through the use of means, in so far as it is to add 
to my pleasure, must become for me, depend upon me (be 
assimilated). But this is a contingent affair; the results of 
what I do, therefore, do not return to me. I have not the 
enjoyment of them as a necessary consequence. Pleasure 
thus arises from two different kinds of circumstances: first, 
from a condition of being which must be sought after and 
which depends entirely on good fortune, and secondly on a 
condition of being which I produce myself. Though this con- 
dition of things depends, as effect of my deed, upon my will, 
yet only the act as such belongs to me; hence the result does 
not necessarily return to me, and accordingly the enjoyment 
of the act is contingent. In such an act as that of Decius Mus 
for his native country, the-effect of the same could not come 
back to him as enjoyment. The results cannot be made the 
principle of action. The results of an action are contingent 
for the reason that they are an externality which depends 
upon other circumstances, or may be annulled altogether. 
Pleasure is a secondary affair, merely a concomitant of an act. 
When substantial purposes are realized, pleasure accompa- 
nies in so far as one recognizes in his work his own subjective 
self. Whosoever seeks pleasure merely seeks his own self 
according to its accidental side. Whoever is busied with 
great works and interests, strives only to bring about the 
realization of the object itself. He directs his attention to the 
substantial, and does not think of himself, but forgets him- 
self in the object. Men who perform great services and have 
charge of great interests, are often [absurdly] commiserated 
by people for having little pleasure, i.e. for living in the 
object and not in their own accidentality. 

§ 38. Reason annuls that indeterminateness [want of 
character] which feels pleasure in mere objects, purifies the 
content of our propensities from what is subjective and con- 
tingent, and teaches how to recognize what is Universal and 

. Essential as alone desirable, and, on the other hand, it incul- 
cates the disposition to do worthy actions for their own sake. 
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Explanatory.—The intellect or reflection transcends in its 
activity all immediate pleasures [i.e. subordinates them to 
other ends], but does not, by this, change its aim or guiding 
principle [but still seeks happiness as the highest end]. It 
transcends single pleasures only in so far as to compare the 
impulses one with another and to prefer one over another. 
Since it aims not at pleasure in detail, but only on the whole, 
it aims at happiness. This reflection holds fast to the sphere 
of subjectivity and has pleasure for its end and aim, though 
in a larger, more comprehensive sense. Since it makes dis- 
tinctions in pleasures and seeks the Agreeable on all its 
different sides, it refines the grossness, wildness, and merely 
animal element of pleasure, and softens the customs and dis- 

positions. In so far, therefore, as the understanding busies 
itself with the means and needs of gratification, it facilitates 
its gratification, and attains the possibility of gaining higher 
ends. On the other hand, this refinement of pleasures weak- 
ens man, inasmuch as he dissipates his powers upon so many 
things and gives himself so many different objects, and these 
grow more and more insignificant in so far as their different 
sides are discriminated. Thus his power is weakened and he 
becomes less capable of the concentration of his mind wholly 
upon one object. When man makes pleasure his object 
he annuls with such a resolution his impulse to transcend 
pleasure and do something higher. 

Pleasure is indefinite in regard to content for the reason 
that it can be found in the pursuit of all sorts of objects. 
Therefore the difference between pleasures is no objective 
one, but only a quantitative one. The Understanding which 
takes account of results only, prefers the greater to the 
less. 

Reason, on the contrary, makes a qualitative distinction, 
i.e. a distinction in regard to content. It prefers the worthy 
object of pleasure to the unworthy one. It therefore enters 
upon a comparison of the natures of objects. In so far, it 
does not regard the Subjective as such, i.e. the pleasant feel- 
ing, but rather the Objective. It teaches, therefore, what kind 
of objects men should desiderate for themselves. On account 
of the universality of his nature, man has such an infinite 
variety of sources of pleasure open before him that the path to 
the agreeable is beset with illusions, and he may be easily 
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led astray through this infinite variety itself, i.e. diverted 
from the purpose which he ought to make it his special ob- 
ject to attain. 

The desire for what is agreeable may harmonize with Rea- 
son, i.e. both may have the same content—Reason may legiti- 
mate the content. The form of impulse is that of a subjective 
feeling, or it has for its object to obtain what is pleasant for 
the subject. In dealing with a universal object, the object 
itself is the end and aim. On the other hand, the desire for 
pleasure is always selfish. 

§ 39. Impulses and inclinations are: (1) Considered by 
themselves, neither good nor evil; i.e. man has them directly 
from nature. (2) “Good” and “bad” are moral predicates, 
and pertain to the will. The Good is that which corresponds 
to Reason. (3) But propensities and inclinations cannot be 
considered apart from all relation to the will; this relation 
is not a contingent one, and man is no indifferent, twofold 
being. 

Ezxplanatory.—Morality has for its object man in his par- 
ticularity. This seems at first to include only a multiplicity 
of peculiarities, wherein men are unlike and differ from each 
other. Men differ from each other in what is contingent or 
dependent on Nature and external circumstances. In the 
particular, however, dwells something universal. The par- 
ticularity of man consists in his relation to others. In this. 
relation there are also essential and necessary determina- 
tions. These constitute the content of Dury. 

§ 40. (1) The first essential determination of man is his 
individuality [i.e. he is responsible for his acts]; (2) he be- 
longs to a natural totality, the Family; (3) he is a member 
of the State; (4) he stands in relation to mankind in general. 
His duties, consequently, are fourfold: (1) duties to himself; 
(2) duties to his family; (3) duties to the state; (4) duties 
toward mankind in general. 


I1.—Duties of the Individual to himself. 


§ 41. Man as individual stands in relation to himself. He 
has two sides—his individuality and his universal nature. 
His duty to himself consists partly in his duty to care for his 
physical preservation; partly in his duty to educate or cul- 
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ture himself— to elevate his being as individual into confor- 
mity with his universal nature. 

Explanatory.—Man is, on the one side, a natural being. As 
such, he stands exposed to caprice and accident as an incon- 
stant, subjective being. He does not distinguish the essential 
from the unessential. Secondly, he is a spiritual, rational 
being, and as such he is not by nature what he ought to be. 
The animal stands in no need of culture, for he is by na- 
ture what he is destined to be. He is only a natural being. 
But man has the task of bringing into harmony his two sides, 
of making his individuality conform to his rational side, 
and of causing the latter to become the guiding principle. 
For instance, it is a lack of culture to give way to anger and 
to act blindly from passion, because in this he takes an in- 
jury or affront for something of infinite importance, and 
seeks to restore the right by an injury of the transgressor 
without due measure. It is a lack of culture to attach one- 
self to an interest which does not concern him, or in which 
he cannot accomplish anything through his activity. For it 
is reasonable to engage one’s powers upon such an interest 
as is within the scope of his activity. Moreover, if man be- 
comes impatient under the regular course of events, and 
_ refuses to submit to the inevitable, he elevates his special 
interest to a higher degree of importance than his relation to 
mankind warrants. 

§ 42. To theoretic culture belongs, moreover, variety and 
definiteness of knowledge, and the ability to see objects un- 
der general points of view from which critical judgments are 
to be formed regarding them. One should have a sense for 
objects in their free independence without me there- 
with a subjective interest. 

Explanatory.—V ariety of knowledge in and for itself be- 
longs to culture, for the reason that man through this elevates 
himself above the particulat knowledge of insignificant things 
that surround him, toa universal knowledge through which he 
attains to a greater share in the common stock of information 
valid for other men, and comes into the possession of univer- 
sally interesting objects. When man goes out beyond his im- 
mediate knowledge aud experience, he learns that there are 
better modes of behavior and of treating things than his own, 
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and that his own are not necessarily the only ones. He sepa- 
rates himself from himself, and comes to the distinction of the 
Essential from the Unessential. <Acctiracy of information re- 
lates to essential distinctions, those distinctions which apper- 
tain to objects under all circumstances. Culture implies the 
forming an opinion regarding relations and objects of actu- 
ality. To this it is requisite that one knows the nature 
and the purpose of a thing, and what relations it has to other 
things. These points of view are not immediately gained 
through sensuous intuition, but through attentive study of 
the thing, through reflection on its final cause and essence, 
and on its means of realizing the same. The uncultured man 
remains in the state of simple sensuous intuition; his eyes 
are open, but he does not see what lies at his very feet. With 
him it is all subjective seeing and apprehension; he does not 
see the essential thing; he knows only approximately the 
nature of things and never accurately —for it is only the 
knowledge of general points of view that enables one to de- 
cide what is essential, because they (general views) present 
the important phases of things, and contain the principal 
categories under which external existences are classified, and 
thus the work of apprehending them is rendered easier and 
more accurate. 

The result of this want of a knowledge of general views is 
that one judges rashly concerning all things without under- 
standing them. Such rash judgments are based on partial 
views, in which one side is seized and the other overlooked, 
and hence the true idea of the thing is missed. <A cultured 
man knows at once the limits of his capacity for judgment. 

Moreover, there belongs to culture the sense for the objec- 
tive in its freedom. It consists in this, that I do not seek my 
special subjectivity in the object, but consider and treat the 
objects as*they are in and for themselves in their free idio- 
syncrasy: that I interest myself in them without looking for 
any special use for me. Such an unselfish interest lies in the 
study of the sciences when one cultivates them for themselves. 
The desire to draw use out of objects of nature involves the 
destruction of those objects. The interest for the fine arts 
is also an unselfish one. . Art exhibits things in their living 
independence, and leaves out the imperfect and dwarfed and 
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what has suffered from external circumstances. The objec- 
tive treatment consists in this, that it (1) has the form of the 
universal, without caprice, whims or arbitrariness, and is 
freed from what is strange or peculiar, &c.; (2) that it has for 
its internal, essential side the true object itself for its end and 
aim, without selfish interest. 

§ 43. Practical culture involves that man, in the gratifica- 
tion of his natural wants and impulses, shall exhibit that 
prudence and temperance which lie in the limits of their ne- 
cessity, namely, self-preservation. He must (1) be out of and 
free from the Natural; (2) on the other hand, he must be ab- 
sorbed in his avocation, the essential, and therefore (3) be 
able to confine his gratification of the natural wants not only 
within the limits of necessity, but also to sacrifice the same 
for higher duties. : 

Ezxplanatory.—The freedom of man as regards natural im- 
pulses consists not in his being rid of such impulses alto- 
gether, and thus striving to escape from his nature, but in his 
recognizing them as a necessity and as something rational, 
and in realizing them accordingly through his will. He finds 
himself constrained only in so far as he creates for himself 
accidental and arbitrary impressions and purposes, in oppo- 
sition to the Universal. The definite, accurate measure to be 
followed in the gratification of wants and in the use of physi- 
cal and spiritual powers cannot be accurately given, but each 
must learn for himself what is useful or detrimental to him. 
Temperance in the gratification of natural impulses and in 
the use of bodily powers is as such necessary to health, and 
health is an essential condition for the use of mental powers 
in fulfilling the high vocation of man. If the body is not pre- 
served in its ordinary condition—if it is injured in any one 
of its functions—then it obliges its possessor to make of it a 
special object of his care, and by this means it becomes some- 
thing dangerous, absorbing more than its due share of the 
attention of the mind. Furthermore, excess in the use or dis- 
use of the physical or mental powers is followed by dullness 
and debility. ; 

Finally, temperance is closely connected with prudence. 
The latter consists in deliberating upon what one does, so that 
one in his enjoyment’or labor watches himself with reflection, 
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and thus is not quite swallowed up in this or that individual 
condition, but holds himself open for the consideration of oth- 
ers, which may also be necessary. In prudence one is out of 
and above his condition, outside of his feelings or his busi- 
ness, and within his mind. This position, in which one ‘is 
not perfectly absorbed in his condition, is a desirable one, 
especially toward impulses and aims which though neces- 
sary yet are not essential. On the contrary, in the case of a 
true object or occupation the mind must be present with all 
its earnestness, and not outside of it. Prudence consists in 
this, that one has before his eyes all sides and circumstances 
of his work at the same time. 

§ 44. As to what concerns one’s definite calling, which 
seems to be a sort of destiny (or fate), the form of external 
necessity should be removed from it. Itis to be taken up with 
freedom, and with freedom to be pursued and carried out. 

Explanatory.—Man, in regard to the external circumstances 
of his lot, and all that he is immediately (i.e. from Nature), 
must so conduct himself as to make them his own [i. e. assimi- 
late them]; he must deprive them of the form of external 
existence. It makes no difference in what external condition 
man finds himself through good or bad fortune, provided that 
he is just and right in what he is and does, i.e. that he fulfils 
all sides of his calling. The avocation of a man, whatever his 
condition in life may be, is.a manifold substance. It is, as it 
were, a material or stuff which he must elaborate in all direc- 
tions until it have nothing alien, brittle and refractory in itself. 
In so far as he has made it perfectly his own, he is free therein. 
Man becomes the prey of discontent chiefly through the 
circumstance that he does not fulfil his calling. He enters a 
relation which he fails to assimilate thoroughly ; at the same 
time he belongs to the position that he has assumed; he can- 
not tear himself loose from it. He lives and acts, therefore, in 
a repugnant relation to himself. 

§ 45. To be faithful and obedient in his vocation as well 
as submissive to his lot and self-denying in his acts — these 
virtues have their ground in the giving up of vanity, self- 
conceit and selfishness for things that are in and for them- 
selves necessary. 

Ezplanatory.— The vocation is something universal and 
necessary, and constitutes a side of the social life of human- 
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ity. It is, therefore, one of the divisions of human labor, 
When man has a vocation, he enters into codperation and 
participation with the Whole. Through this he becomes ob- 
jective. The vocation is a particular, limited sphere, yet it 
constitutes a necessary part of the whole, and, besides this, is 
in itself a whole. Ifa man is to become something, he must 
know how to limit himself, i.e. make some specialty his voca- 
tion. Then his work ceases to be an irksome restraint to him. 
He then comes to be at unity with himself, with his external- 
ity, with his sphere. He is a Universal, a whole. Whenever 
aman makes something trifling (i. e. unessential or nugatory) 
his object, then the interest lies not in an object as such, but 
in it as his object. The trifling object is of no importance by 
itself, but has importance only to the person who busies him- 
self with it. One sees in a trifling object only himself; there 
may be, for example, a moral trifling: when a man thinks. 
on the excellence of his acts, and has more interest in him- 
self than in the cause. The man who does small things faith- 
fully shows himself capable of greater ones, because he has 
shown his obedience—his self-sacrifice in regard to his wish- 
es, inclinations, and imaginations. 

§ 46. Through intellectual and moral culture man attains. 
the capacity of fulfilling duties toward another, which duties 
may be called real duties, since the duties which relate to his 
own culture are, in comparison, of a formal nature. 

§ 47. In so far as the performance of duties appears as a 
subjective attribute of the individual, and to pertain chiefly 
to his natural character, it is properly called VirTUE. 

§ 48. Inasmuch as Virtue, in part, belongs to the natural 
character, it appears as a peculiar species of morality, and of 
great vitality amd intensity. It is at the same time not so 
closely connected with the consciousness of duty as morality 
proper is. 

Il. — Duties to the Family. 

§ 49. When man is developed by education he has attained 
capacity for practical action. In so far as he acts he is neces- 
sarily brought into relation to other men. The first necessary 
relation in which the individual stands to others is that of 
the Family. This has a legal side, but it is subordinated to 
the side of moral sentiment—that of love and confidence. 
Explanatory.—The Family constitutes essentially only one 
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substance, only one person. The members of the family are 
‘not persons in their relation to each cther. They enter such 
a relation first when by some calamity the moral bond is de- 
stroyed. Among the ancients, the sentiment of family love 
and action based thereon was called pietas. “Piety” has with 
us the sense of devoutness or godliness, which has in common 
with the ancient meaning of the word that both presuppose 
an absolute bond, the in-and-for-itself-existent unity in a 
spiritual substance, a bond which is not formed through par- 
ticular caprice or accident. 

§ 50. This sentiment, precisely stated, consists in this, that 
each member of the Family has not his ‘essence in his own 
person, but that only the whole of the Family constitutes his 
personality. 

§51. The union of persons of opposite sex—Marriage—is 
essentially a moral union of sentiment [good-will and consent] 
‘in reciprocal love and confidence, which constitutes them one 
person—and not merely a natural, animal union—nor, the 
other extreme, a mere civil contract. 

$52. The duty of parents towards children is, to care for 
their support and education; that of the children, to obey 
their parents until they grow up and become independent, 
and to honor and respect them through life; that of brothers 
and sisters, to treat each other with the utmost consideration. 


111.— Duties to the State. 


§ 53. The natural whole which constitutes the family ex- 
pands into.a people or a state, in which the individuals have 
for themselves an independent will. 

Ezxplanatory.—The state, in one respect, is able to dispense 
with the good-will and consent of citizens, i.e. in so far as 
it must be independent of the will of the individual. It pre- 
scribes, therefore, to the individual his obligations, namely, 
the part which he must perform for the whole. It cannot leave 
him to his good-will, because he may be self-interested and 
oppose himself to the interest of the state. In this way the 
state becomes a machine, a system of external dependencies. 
But in another respect it cannot dispense with the good-will 
of its citizens. The order issued by the government can con- 
tain only what is general. The actual deed, the fulfilment of 
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the designs of the state, requires a special form of activity. 
This can come only from individual intelligence, and from. 
the good-will and consent of men. 

§ 54. The state holds society not only under legal relations, 
but mediated as a true, higher, moral commonwealth: the 
union in customs, culture, and general form of thinking and 
acting (since each one contemplates and recognizes in the 
other his universality in a spiritual manner). 

§ 55. In the spirit of a people, each individual citizen has 
his spiritual substance. The preservation of the individual 
depends not only on the preservation of this living whole, 
but this living whdle is the universal spiritual nature, or the 
essence of each one as opposed to his individuality. The 
preservation of the whole takes precedence, therefore, of the 
preservation of the individual, and all citizens should act on 
this conviction. 

§ 56. Considered according to the merely legal side, in so far 
as the state protects the private rights of the individual and the 
individual looks after his own rights, there is indeed possible 
a sacrifice of a part of his property for the preservation of the 
rest. Patriotism, however, is not founded on this calculation, 
but on the consciousness of the absoluteness of the state. 
This disposition to offer up property and life for the whole 
is the greater in a people, the more the individuals can act 
for the whole with their own will and self-activity, and the 
greater confidence they have in the whole. (Speak here of 
the beautiful patriotism of the Greeks; also of the distinction 
between bourgeois and citoyen.) 

§ 57. The disposition to obey the commands of the gov- 
ernment, attachment to princes and the constitutional form 
of government, the feeling of national honor—all these are 
virtues of the citizen in every well-ordered state. 

§ 58. The state rests not on an express contract of one 
with all or of all with one, or between the individual and the 
government; the universal will of the whole is not simply the 
expressed will of the individual, but is the absolute universal 
will, which is binding on the individual for and by itself. 


IV.—Duties toward others. 
§ 59. The duties towards others are, first, the legal duties 
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which must be connected with the disposition to do right for 
right’s sake. The rest of these duties are founded on the 
disposition to regard others not merely as abstract persons, 
but also in their particularity as possessing equal rights, and 
to regard their welfare or evil fortune as one’s own concern, 
and to manifest this feeling by active help. 

§ 60. This moral mode of thinking and acting goes further 
than is demanded: by the mere legal right. But Integrity,* the 
observance of the strict duties towards others, is the first duty 
and lies at the basis of all others. There may be noble and 
generous actions which lack integrity. In that.case they have 
their ground in self-love and in the consciousness of having 
done something particular in its character, whereas that which 
integrity demands is valid for all and is no arbitrary duty. 

§ 61. Among the special duties to others, the first is truth- 
fulness in speech and action. It consists in the identity of that 
which is and of which one is conscious, with what he utters 
and shows to others. Untruthfulness is the disagreement and 
contradiction between what one is in his own consciousness 
and what he is for others, hence between his internality and 
his actuality, and is therefore nugatoriness in itself. 

§ 62. To untruthfulness belongs, moreover, especially such 
action as this: when one assumes the air of having a good 
intention or friendly disposition toward another, and, on the 
contrary, does really harm to him. (This disagreement be- 
tween the disposition and the actual deed, as such, would be, 
in any event, liable to the charge of awkwardness ; but in so 
far as the doer is a responsible person, if he does evil, he is 
to be regarded as one who means evil.) 

§ 63. It implies the existence of a special relation between 
individuals to give one of them the right to speak truthfully 
regarding the other’s behavior. When one undertakes to do 
this without the right, he is himself in so far untrue, since he 
assumes a relation to another which has no existence. 

Explanatory.—it is of the first importance to speak the 
truth in so far as one knows that it is the truth. It is mean 
not to speak the truth when it is one’s duty to speak it, and 
one debases himself by such action, before himself and others. 
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But one is not to say the truth when there is no occasion for 
speaking at all, or in cases wherein he has no right to inter- 
meddle. Whenever one merely says the truth in order to put 
himself forward as an actor on the scene, and without further 
result, it is, to say the least, something quite out of place; for 
truth is not to be spoken for the sake of giving an opportunity 
to an individual to say it, but rather for its own sake. The 
word is not the deed or act—the latter is higher. The truth 
is said at the right place and time when it serves to bring 
out the thing in its true light. Speech is an astonishingly 
great means, but it requires still greater understanding to use 
it rightly. 

§ 64. With CaLumny,* which is an actual lie, malicious 
gossip stands in close affinity; it is the narration of such 
things as compromise the honor of a third party, and are not 
directly known to be truth by the narrator. It is usually 
accompanied with zealous disapproval of immoral deeds and 
with the distinct assurance that the narrator cannot vouch for 
the truth of the story, but only tells it as told him. Itisa 
species of dishonesty that reports stories and pretends to be 
unwilling to circulate them, while giving circulation to them 
in point of fact; and the prating against immorality in such 
cases is a species of hypocrisy: under pretext of speaking in 
the interest of morality there is an actual immorality enacted. 

Explanatory.—Hy pocrisy consists in acting wickedly while 
assuming the appearance of having a good intention—-a pur- 
pose of doing something good. The external deed is, however, 

not different from the internal one. In case of a bad deed, the 
intention is also essentially bad and not good. It may be the 
case that a man has accomplished something good, or at least 
not improper; but it is not permissible to make of that which 
is in-and-for-itself evil, a means with which to reach a good end. 
The end or the intention does not sanctify the means. Moral 
principle concerns chiefly the disposition or the intention. 
It is, however, essential that not only the intention, but also 
the deed, be good. Moreover, a man must not persuade him- 
self that he has excellent and highly important purposes 
in the common acts of individual life. In that case, it fre- 
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quently happens, that while he places good intentions under 
his own deeds, and seeks to make his unimportant deeds 
great by his reflections, on the other hand, he is apt to attribute 
a selfish or bad motive to the great or good deeds of others. 

§ 65. The disposition to injure others, knowingly and will- 

ingly, is wicked. The disposition which permits itself to 
violate duties to itself and others, from weakness to resist its 
inclinations, is base.. 
. Explanatory.—Good stands opposed to bad [boese], also to 
base [schlecht]. To be bad or wicked involves the resolution 
of the will; it presupposes formally a strength of will, which 
is also a condition of the good; but baseness, on the contrary, 
is something devoid of will. The base individual goes accord- 
ing to his inclinations, and neglects his duties. It would be 
perfectly satisfactory to him to fulfil the duties if he could 
do so without effort, but he has not the will to master his 
inclinations or habits. 

§ 66. The ability to perform services for other men depends 
upon the contingent relations in which we happen to stand 
with them, and upon the special circumstances in which we 
are situated. When we are in a condition to assist another, 
we have only to consider two things—that he is a human 
being, and has need of help. 

Explanatory.—The first condition precedent to rendering 
help to others consists in this: that we have a right to regard 
them as suffering want and to act toward them as such suf- 
ferers. Help must not be given, therefore, without their will- 
ingness to receive it. This presupposes a certain degree of 
acquaintance or confidence. The needy is as such not on the 
same footing as regards equality with those not needy. It 
is a matter for him to decide whether or no he will appear 
as one in want. He consents to this when he is convinced 
that I regard him as my equal, and treat him as such in spite 
of this inequality of condition. In the second place, I must 
have in hand the means with which to help him. Finally, 
there may happen cases wherein his want is of so evident a 
character as to render unnecessary an express consent on his 
part to receive assistance. 

§ 67. The duty of the love of humanity in general includes 
those cases wherein we love those with whom we stand in 
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relations of acquaintance and friendship. The original unity 
of mankind must be the basis from which arise voluntarily 
such closer connections as involve more particular duties, 
(Friendship rests on likeness of character and especially of 
interest, engagement in a common work, rather than in liking 
for the person of another as such. One should cause his 
friends as little trouble as possible. To require no services 
of friends is the most delicate way. One should spare no 
pains to lay others under obligations to him.) 

§ 68. The duty of Prudence (Policy) appears at first asa 
duty towards one’s self in his relations to another in so far as 
the end is a selfish one. The true selfishness is, however, 
essentially attained only through moral conduct, and this, 
consequently, is the true prudence (policy). It is a principle 
of moral conduct that private gain may be a result, but must 
never constitute the motive. 

§ 69. Inasmuch as private gain does not constitute the 
direct result of moral conduct, but depends rather upon the 
particular, accidental good will of others, here is found the 
sphere of mere inclination or favor; and prudence (policy) 
consists in this, that one does not violate the favor of others, 
but acts in their interest. But, in this respect, that which 
proves politic is really that which recommends itself for its 
own sake, namely: to leave others free where we have neither 
duty nor righ‘ to disturb them, and thus through our correct 
conduct to win their favor. 

§ 70. Courtesy (politeness) is the mark of a well-wishing 
disposition ; also of a readiness to do a service to others, 
chietly to those to whom we stand in a nearer relation of 
acquaintance or friendship. It is empty when this mark is 
connected with the opposite disposition. True courtesy is, 
however, to be regarded as a duty, because we ought to have 
benevolent intentions towards each other in general in order 
to open by means of polite actions the way to a closer union. 
(To do a service, an act of politeness, something pleasant to 
a stranger, is courtesy. The same thing should, however, be 
done to an acquaintance or friend. Toward strangers and 
those with whom we stand in no nearer relation, there is the 
appearance of good-will, and this is all that is required. Re- 
finement, delicacy, consists in doing or saying no more than 
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is allowed by the relation in which one stands to the parties. 
—Greek humanity and urbanity in the time of Socrates and 
Plato.) 


Part Third. 
SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 


§ 71. The moral law within us is the eternal law of Rea- 
son, which we must respect without reserve, and by which we 
must feel indissolubly bound. We see, however, the imme- 
diate incommensurateness of our individuality with it, and 


. recognize a higher than we are, as a Being independent from 


us, self-existent and absolute. 

§ 72. This absolute Being is present in our pure conscious- 
ness and reveals Himself to us therein. The knowing of Him 
is, as mediated through our pure consciousness, for us imme- 
diate, and is called Farru. 

§ 73. The elevation above the sensuous and finite, consti- 
tutes in a negative form the mediation of this knowing, but 
only in so far as having originated from a sensuous and finite 
the latter is at the same time abandoned (transcended) and 
recognized in its nugatoriness. But this knowing of the Abso- 
lute is itself an absolute and immediate knowing, and cannot 
have anything finite as its positive ground, or be mediated 
through anything, not itself, as a proof. 

§74. This knowing must be defined more closely, and not 


_ Temain a mere internal feeling, a faith in an undefined Being 


in general, but become a cognition of it. The cognition of 
God is not above Reason, for Reason is only God’s image 
and reflection, and is essentially a knowledge of the Abso- 
lute; but such cognition is above the understanding — the 
knowledge of what is finite and relative. 

§75. Religion itself consists in the occupation (employment 
or exercise) of feeling and thought in forming an idea or rep- 
resentation of the Absolute Being; with this exercise is con- 
nected self-forgetfulness of one’s particularity while in this 
elevation, and as a result the regulation of one’s practical life 
in view of this relation to the absolute Essence. 

§ 76. God is the Absolute Spirit, i.e. he is the pure Essence 
that makes himself his own object and in this contemplates 
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only himself, or who is in his other-being absolutely returned 
into himself and self-identical. 

§ 77. God is according to the moments of his Being (1) abso- 
lutely Holy, inasmuch as he is the Being purely universal in 
himself. He is (2) Absolute Power,inasmuch as he actualizes 
the universal and preserves the individual in the universal— 
or is the Hternal Creator of the Universe. (3) He is Wisdom 
in so far as his power is only holy power; (4) Goodness, in so 
far as he allows to the individual his self-realization [leaves 
him a free-agent]; and (5) Justice, in so far as he eternally 
brings all back to the universal [i.e. “places everything under 
the form of Eternity, or applies to it the standard of the uni- 
versal’”’]. 

§ 78. Wickedness is alienation from God in so far as the 
individual on the side of his freedom separates himself from 
the universal, and strives to become absolute for himself in 
opposition to the universal. In so far as it pertains to the 
nature of the finite free being to reflect itself in this indi- 
viduality [i.e.'to absorb itself in special ends and aims], this 
‘nature is to be regarded as evil. 

Note by Translator.—Here is found the doctrine of original sin: The form ofall 
finite or natural Being is that of determination through another ; i.e. every indivi- 
dual in Nature, as such, is made or constituted by external conditions. Its po- 
tentiality is larger than its reality. Its whole or universal is a larger totality, 
including it—the individual, as a transitory phase. Hence such individuality as 
is found in Nature is perishable and not self-existent. But spirit is self-deter- 
mined and self-existent, and thus the opposite of Nature. Hence when man “re- 
flects himself in natural individuality’? he contradicts his essence as spirit; he 
puts on the form of a natural individual and is determined from without, as, e.g. 


by the lusts of the flesh. Such immersion in natural individuality is suicidal to 
spiritual life. Dante has portrayed it in its different degrees in the ‘‘Inferno.” 


§ 79. But the freedom of the individual being is at the same 
time an identity of the divine Being with Himself, or it is in 
itself [i.e. potentially] the divine nature. This knowledge— 
that human nature is not essentially alien to the divine nature 
—is revealed to man by Divine GRaAcE, which allows him to 
lay hold of this knowledge, and through it the reconciliation 
of God with the world is achieved, or man’s alienation from 
God disappears. 

Note by Translator.—This paragraph is most important. The essence of free 


dom is self-determination; hence the identity of the self with itself; and this self- 
identity is the divine nature. Thus human freedom is a reflection (or the image) 
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of God, the absolute self-determined Being. The fact that the existence of man , 
on this planet is ‘a recent affair. proves the existence of other worlds in indefinite 
number, as theatres of development for rational beings. God is the creative Idea 
whose form is that of reflection into Himself in His creation: each highest result 
of His creation being a self-existent, self-determiued individual who by his own 
will consciously realizes iv his life that of his Creator. In the sphere of the Idea 
“return to itself’ or “reflection” does not involve the absorption of the individual 
—as it does in fact in the realm of Nature. The creation is the intinitely mani- 
fold genesis of God’s reflection in rational, conscious, free beings; it always was 
and always will be, and ‘all stages of the process exist at this moment and for- 
ever.—Hence human nature is, in essence, divine; while external nature in time 
and space has the form of evil or determination from without. This knowledge 
of the Divine Essence, and of the essential or potential identity of human nature 
with it, Hegel considers the highest. This knowledge, in the language of reli- 
gion, is attained through pIvINg GRACE, and by it the reconciliation of man with 
God (and hence of the world with God) is accomplished. (See Jour. Spec. Phil., 
vol. i. p. 238.) 

§ 80. The service of God is the definite occupation of 
thought and sentiment with Him, and through this occupa- 
tion the individual strives to effect his union with God and 
obtain the inward consciousness of this union; and this har- 
mony of his will with the Divine will should be demonstrated 
by the spirit in which he acts, and by the fruits themselves of 
his practical life. 


REMARKS BY THE ‘TRANSLATOR. 


These Outlines of the Science of Rights, Morals, and Reli- 
gion were written by Hegel for his classes at the Gymnasium 
at Niirnberg in the year 1808, shortly after the publication of 
his great work on The Phenomenology of Spirit. Written to 
be of service to immature minds, the style of presentation 
differs essentially from that adopted elsewhere in his works. 
A certain looseness, descending even to triviality, may occa- 
sionally be detected; and one ought to bear constantly in 
mind the fact, that many sentences are mere memoranda, 
designed to call to mind topics which were to be elaborately 
discussed orally. 

Of the contents of this exposition, it iol be said that 
Hegel has made a detailed treatment in several volumes :— 
(1) The Philosophy of Rights—a work of 432 pages; (2) The 
Philosophy of History —a work of 547 pages 8vo.; (3) The 
Philosophy of Religion, in two volumes, containing in all 
over one thousand pages, of which the last two hundred treat 
of the proofs of God’s existence. 
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Perhaps no work deserves translation into English more 
than Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion. It unfolds completely 
the relation of Man to the Absolute in his various degrees or 
stages of self-consciousness, and demonstrates completely 
the supremacy of the Christian Religion over all others. No 
dogmatic assertion on this subject has the least weight with 
Hegel. It is with him a matter of philosophic investigation: 
What are the facts before us as given in History, and what 
are their “necessary implications”— what do they signify in 
the light of thought? Philosophic or scientific thought must 
be perfectly free, i.e. have no presuppositions, either of dog- 
ma or fact, that shall trammel its comprehension. But both 
dogma and fact stand before it as problems to be solved, and 
must be exhibited in their universality and necessity by phi- 
losophy. Thus it happens that the work of Hegel is interest- 
ing alike to the “free-thinker,” so called, as well as to the 
implicit believer. It is the interest of Spirit, that what is 
seized as dogma shall likewise be comprehended as scientific 
truth. Itis the interest of the individual who holds to the 
essential through faith, that he transcend that relation and 
attain the independent attitude of scientific cognition. It is 
an indispensable thing that the individual shall at least be- 
lieve the True, but the KNOWLEDGE of the True is a higher 
goal always to be sought after. 


BETTINE. 


By Joun ALBEE. 


Close to the steps of Nature’s kings 
Some herald walks to make them known; 
The secret of their worth he sings 

Or e’er in Fame’s great trump ’tis blown. 
Ever the wise know not their own; 
To simple souls they first are shown. 


A woman’s heart is more than fate— 
It holds the future in its fee; 

Great Goethe’s name to antedate 

A maiden prophet needs must be. 
Thus while we wait each other’s words, 
The verdict some free soul records. 


